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trast between the brave and thorough way in which the 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. question has been met at the Council in Des Moines 
The Finished Product °.°'s" +". 2 - > + + + 1181 and the way in which we have met it in our National 

CURRENT TOPICS ............. . 118, Conference. The letter is discouraging because it shows 


how little interest an intelligent and active worker 
Pees ee ea... oe te een our cause has taken“injthe work of the Conference. 
When Gen. Armstrong made his first appearance 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. before the Conference a quarter of a century ago, he 
President S. A. Eliot at the Congregational Council, by made a speech ten minutes long, and for that speech 
Rev. Frederick Brooks Noyes; Unitarian Greetings he almost immediately received $10,000. A Unitarian 
at Des Moines. 1183 supported Booker Washington while he was being edu- 
Youthfulness in Criminality, by Warren FP. Spalding; cated. There has been scarcely a meeting of the Confer- 
The Ethics of “The Merchant of Venice,” | Jane ence since that time when the question has not been dis- 
Ellis Joy. . . ca tt - + 1184 cussed by representative men, and hundreds of thou- 
Religion in Iceland, by V.Stefansson. . 1185 sands of dollars have been contributed by Unitarians 
The Religious Views of Thomas he ge I vby Rev. for work in the South. White children as well as black 
ima epee 1187 have been educated, and the subject has been so familiar 
(The Backward and Forward Look, by Rey. Edward A. that it would be impossible now to make of it a thrilling 
ey hele ss + + + + 1196 and dramatic episode in our work. Amy Bradley in 
George Walker . .). « PS ee 8 os emt eton, (N.C for tee years devoted herself to the 
ee eery Club Bwieces Wine. ae .o8 1200 education of white children, and now is remembered 
GOOD NEWS. with gratitude by a whole theratibe of business white 
From Theocritus’s Idyl XXV.; opm Eliot's Bible, by men who came up under her training. If any church in 
Rev. E.E. Hale, D.D.... ; Tis : 1189 America is free from blood guiltiness in this matter, cer- 
tainly our own is. 
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LITERATURE. Ir has been said that the two primitive desires are for 
The Gospel and the Church; Other Book Notices. . . 1190 getting and begetting; but these two words scarcely 
Miscellaneous . . lf.” .enstson scty, eee SOwer the whole range of primitive passions and instincts. 
The Magazines; Books ee. wf Platts, Gal. de, Re Present in almost every normal human being, latent or 
in active exercise, are the desires for health, wealth, long 
THE HOME. life, and power. The love of life includes the hope of 
Who was She? by Mabel P. Foster; The Little Brown immortality, and the love of power includes a desire to 
Bowl . . - 1194 control the occult forces of nature. An ordinary busi- 
The Oldest Doll in America; The Game of Hand- ball, 1195 ness man may not think, talk, or act as if he cared for a 
POETRY. life after death, but, if any one offers anything that really 
seems to him like a proof of a future life, “his interest 
anne ae a ‘ ss tos ss + 84 and curiosity are unbounded. One reason why he com- 
by Sere Pe ary E, Merril "7 + + + + + 1194 monly dismisses the subject from his thoughts is that so 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION many times he has been fooled by promise without per- 
Not Enough Johnson. . . » .... . 12090 formance. The many recent and wonderful discoveries 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. .......... ror in the world of science keep alive the old longing and 


belief that it would be possible, if we knew how, to get 
PLEASANTRIES. ............. . . 1204 behind the screen of things and clothe one’s self with the 
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power which Nature uses in her wild, majestic way. Now, 
upon the social passions of men and women and these 
desires for health, wealth, endless life, and power, they 
depend who start the new isms, cults, and cures. Sci- 
ence can do much to offset these delusions, but it plays 
directly into the hands of the pretenders when it casts 
doubt upon the immortal hopes of men and reduces them 
to the dead level of materialism and automatism. 


& 


We confess to a deadly feud with the quacks who 
prey upon suffering humanity by promising cures 
which they kfiow they cannot perform, and by extracting 
large sums of money from the pockets of suffering men 
and women for the useless services which they render. 
For the publishers also, who knowingly print for gain 
advertisements of this kind, which they know are false 
and will result in suffering, we have slight respect. But 
we should be sorry to say anything to discourage those 
who might get the advantage of discoveries like the 
X-rays or radium in the hands of skilful men. Highly 
trained physicians are experimenting with the X-rays 
in cases of cancer with marked success in some cases. 
Wise and careful physicians may be trusted to use 
these things. At present they are costly, and no one 
should be encouraged to use them excepting under 
guidance of those who are wise, careful, and trained to 
the use of scientific apparatus. At present the most 
learned and skilful physicians are most cautious and 
careful in their use of these discoveries for the benefit of 
suffering humanity. Whoever boasts of success and 
guarantees a cure should excite distrust. 


Sd 


PEOPLE who marry with no intention of founding a 
home and rearing children might find in Mr. Meredith’s 
scheme of a “leasehold marriage’ an attractive sug- 
gestion. But, as in such a relation the youth and 
attractiveness of the woman must always be principal 
factors in the contract, it is evident that such a plan 
would be for her apples of Sodom, full of dust and bitter- 
ness. Each successive contract would rapidly reduce 
her availability, and after two or three ungodly mar- 
riages of this kind she would be left stranded on the shore 
of life, an object of contempt. Whatever Mr. Meredith’s 
motive in throwing out this grotesque suggestion, he can 
never have given any careful attention to the evil results 
which without appreciable benefit would speedily follow. 
A writer in the Hibbert Magazine says that ‘‘the terms 
on which two people of opposite sex are to each other 
ought to be nobody’s business but their own.’’ If that 
is true, why should Mr. Meredith propose to have any 
contract to meet the public demand for conventional- 
ities ? 

Pad 


WHILE reading notes in European papers concerning 
the Free Thinkers Convention in the city of Rome a 
few weeks since, we have been surprised at the tone of 
Catholic comment, more especially that of the Holy 
Father himself. In a letter to the Vicar of Rome his 
holiness says: ‘‘The intelligence which pretends to be 
independent of God is guilty of sacrilege toward him. 
The demonstration becomes infinitely more serious when 
it is remembered that it has been made in Rome. AI- 
though the powers of hell cannot prevail against the 
Church, nevertheless the meeting of these forces in an 
International Congress of Freethinkers has in it some- 
thing of the nature of an outrage and a provocation 
toward Rome, the tranquil and venerated seat of Christ’s 
Vicar. We consider that it is an offence against God 
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and against. us; and we feel deeply gneved.” It seems 
evident enough that, if he had the power, the pope would 
prevent all such meetings in Rome; and, if in Rome, why 
not elsewhere? 

rd 


SPECTACULAR displays have been used to the utter- 
most during the last two or three weeks to attract public 
attention and make Episcopacy imposing in Boston. 
The display of vestments has been as gorgeous and 
attractive as could be furnished by a procession of Knights 
Templar. Form, ceremony, wealth, and social attrac- 
tions have been combined with masterly skill to draw 
attention to the claims of the Church. Had the spir- 
itual and intellectual power of the convention been as 
manifest as were the external adornments of the Church, 
it would have carried everything before it. But public 
attention seems to have been fixed almost entirely upon 
the external display, with little regard to the main pur- 
pose of such a gathering. The claim has been made 
that practically this is the State Church of America, 
corresponding in position to the Anglican Church abroad. 
But the attempt to-change the name from Protestant 
to Catholic and from Episcopal to American will not 
for the present succeed, although there are those who 
will not rest so long as they live, unless these changes 
come. 

wt 


PERHAPS nothing marks more accurately the change 
that has come over all churches that hold prayer-meet- 
ings than the new interest in ‘‘topics.’’ Forty years 
ago there was but one topic for any prayer-meeting; 
namely, the salvation of souls. Prayers, hymns, ex- 
hortations, and confessions in times of religious activ- 
ity followed one another with rapidity. There was no 
topic to discuss, nothing to make the meeting inter- 
esting or profitable, excepting the one thing needful. 
Here were men, women, and children gathered together 
in the sight of God and one another to consider the 
question, Am I saved? The company was divided into 
two parts. Commonly everybody was supposed to 
know where the line was drawn between those who were 
saved and those who were not saved. Heaven and 
hell were before them. The momentous choice must 
be made. It could be made then and there; and all 
present who had any interest.in the real object of the 
meeting thought, spoke, and acted with reference to 
the one awful decision which would make the difference 
between eternal bliss and woe everlasting. Because 
now belief in the old method of ‘‘getting religion” and 
securing salvation is past, means are sought to make the 
prayer-meeting ‘‘interesting.”’ 
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THE people who frequent our churches, whether lay 
or clerical, may be divided into two classes,—the givers 
and the getters. Those who are. really called to the 
service of the church usually ask first of all: What can 
I do? How much can I give? How can I help others 
along so that the cause for which our church stands will 
have honorable furtherance, and result in blessing to the 
world? The getters, whether lay or clerical, always ask 
themselves,—and sometimes they are indiscreet enough 
to ask others,—If I go into this thing, what shall I get 
out of it? How is it going to make me more happy, or 
prosperous, or successful, or popular? A man of affairs 
took a pew in a Unitarian church, but at the end of the 
year gave it up with the contemptuous remark that he 
had attended that church a year and hadn’t got a cent 
out of it in the way of business. This was only an extreme 
case of a disposition too commonly manifested in other 
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ways for the good of the church. The person who stands 
off and whines, ‘‘Nobody cares for my soul,’’ commonly 
cares nothing for the souls of others. If he sought the 
church for the opportunity of doing good, his complaints 
would cease. 


Science and Immortality. 


At Harvard University there is delivered annually 
on the Ingersoll foundation an address on immortality. 
The last person who delivered this address was Dr. 
William Osler, one of the most eminent physicians in 
America, recently translated to Oxford in England. 
Like the lectures that have preceded it in this course 
we think it fair to describe it as a preliminary survey 
of the ground rather than as a contribution to the 
argument either for or against the doctrine of immor- 
tality. Prof. James contented himself with removing 
the difficulties in the way of belief, and Dr. Osler for 
the most part confines his lecture to a description of the 
state of mind in which he finds the general public and 
the smaller group known as scientific observers and 
thinkers. He divides them into three classes,—Laodi- 
ceans, who don’t know and who don’t care; the Gallio- 
nians, who say, ‘‘We do not know and have no means 
of knowing anything’’; and the Teresians, who believe, 
not because they know, but as an act of faith. To 
this latter class the distinguished lecturer assigns him- 
self. 

Speaking of the Laodiceans, he underestimated, as 
we think, greatly the indifference of the general public 
to life after death. He says they do not discuss the 
subject on the street. It “has not the slightest in- 
fluence in the settlement of the grave social and national 
problems which confront the race to-day.” Even the 
clergy do not think it ‘‘polite to refer to so delicate a 
topic except officially from the pulpit.’ To us these 
facts do not argue indifference, but rather diffidence 
and delicacy. The amazing interest which everybody 
takes in anything that looks like a genuine manifesta- 
tion of “‘spirit force’? and communication with the dead, 
with the vast sums collected from those who anxiously 


inquire of mediums and necromancers, shows an inter- 


est wide-spread and almost second to none. 

One reason why the class just mentioned is so reticent 
in regard to the matter is that the Gallionians have 
during the last generation made the people feel that 
it was unscientific, unphilosophical, and useless to seek 
any direct proof of the continuance of life, or to accept 
the evidences that have come down to us from antiquity. 
Dr. Osler discusses the subject with notable grace of 
style and delicacy of touch and modesty; but he il- 
lustrates a singular propensity of physicians to take a 
view of life and death exactly opposed to that of a 
minister of religion. He has a careful record of about 
five hundred: death-beds, concerning which the only 
‘conclusion that is important to us is that death is com- 
monly a natural process entirely unlike that fearful 
phenomenon so commonly described by revivalists,— 
the death of a sinner. The present writer learned in 
the service of the Sanitary Commission in Virginia that 
death was not a fearful thing to those who were about 
to fall asleep; but, concerning what might happen after 
the curtain was raised, this proves nothing. Dr. Osler 
admits that there is possibly something in the phenom- 
enon called telepathy, possibly something worth con- 
sidering in psychical research, and the conclusions of 
such seekers as Mr. Myers; but thus far he holds that 
there has been nothing revealed which would justify a 
special meeting of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The third class, to which the lecturer modestly joins 
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himself, accept the living hope of Saint Teresa, although 
they are not able to fortify their faith with scientific 
evidence. Speaking to the young men who were listening 
to him, Dr. Osler said, ‘““Some of you will wander through 
all phases, to come at last, I trust, to the opinion of 
Cicero, who had rather be mistaken with Plato than be 
in the right with those who deny altogether the life 
after death; and this is my own conjessio fidet.’’ ‘This 
class includes the mystics, the Transcendentalists, the 
idealists of all kinds,—men and women who walk by 
faith and not- by sight. To this class of humble and 
saintly believers Dr. Osler gives gréat praise,—to these 
children of light, children of the spirit, who have “‘pre- 
served in the past, and still keep for us to-day, the 
faith that looks through death.” 

Whoever has reasons of his own somewhat unlike 
those offered by Dr. Osler for believing in the immor- 
tality of the soul can read this little sketch with a pleas- 
ure that is somewhat akin to sadness; but for one who 
is seeking ‘‘proofs,’’ who demands ‘“‘evidences,’’ who 
asks for “‘scientific certainty,’’ this lecture offers noth- 
ing, unless it be the statement that there is no proof, 
no evidence, and no hope that science will ever discover 
any. For those who, like the present writer, have 
an absolute confidence in immortality, based upon 
faith in God and the nature of man, the lecture seems 
incomplete because it does not even mention the ground 
of faith to which Plato and Paul and Teresa would 
instinctively turn; namely, to the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. Weare not in the least 
troubled by the assertion that there is no scientific 
proof of the doctrine of immortality, because the state- 
ment must be made in the same sense in which it will 
be asserted that we have no scientific proof of the ex- 
istence of God. But he who is as certain of immortality 
as any one is or can be of the existence of God will not 
miss the scientific certainty which Dr. Osler says does 
not exist. 


Marriage and Divorce. 


Unitarians are frequently accused of overlooking the 
fact that they do not invariably address congregations 
of saints, that sinners are to be found everywhere, and 
that the message to them should call attention to the 
terrors of the law. We are often accused of being in- 
different to such questions as are raised by the excesses 
of intemperance and the irregularities of marriage and 
divorce, and the evil wrought in society by base ideals 
concerning these things. There is some truth in the 
charge, but not of the kind intended. The Unitarian 
message naturally attracts people who are ethically 
sound, or free from the grosser vices of intemperance 
and licentiousness. It also tends to produce a class of 
men and women who naturally create happy homes, and 
live in them, without discord that is apparent to the 
general public. Judging by the writer’s experience, the 
Unitarian minister does not once in scores of cases have 
to deal with the marriage of people who have been di- 
vorced, and he very seldom marries a couple who after- 
ward appear in the divorce court or are conspicuous for 
marital unhappiness. Very few of the cases that have 
created public scandal have come within the range of 
Unitarian experience. For this reason we are apt to 
look upofi the discussions, which are in some religious 
circles so heated and distracting, as remote from the prac- 
tical duties of our common life. Many of the discussions 
seem as unreal and unpractical as that one concerning 
marriage to a deceased wife’s sister which annually dis- 
turbs the peace of the British House of Lords. 

The one test of any form of marriage is the question, 
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Is it good for society? It is easy enough to create a 
rigid rule and base it on words supposed to have been 
spoken by Jesus. But, if we appeal to his authority, 
we can have no better rule than that one concerning the 
Sabbath, as an illustration of the spirit in which such 
things should be treated. Marriage is made for man, 
not man for marriage. The custom that creates the 
most happy and permanent homes, and that provides 
most adequately for the birth of healthy children, and a 
training to make them happy and useful members of 
society, will be justified by its results. 

We have no priesthood to which has been committed 
authority to say who shall or who shall not be joined 
together. We have no church which has authority to 
say that marriage is a sacrament which can be admin- 
istered only by those who are rightly ordained. We 
have no Christianity which may confine its message and 
its ministers to those who accept the rule that there shall 
be divorce only for one cause, and who obey the law 
that there shall be no remarriage of divorced persons. 
Any successful effort in this country to bind the clergy 
by such rigid rules will have the undesirable result of 
taking the ceremony of marriage away from the Church, 
and out of the hands of the ministers of religion, and 
making it in such cases a civil ceremony to be ad- 
ministered by officers of the law. 

Whoever comes to the consideration of the subject 
with no pressing sense of obligation will find his own 
mind resolving itself into a parliament quite as varied 
and diverse as that presented by the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church now in session in the city 
of Boston. There the differences of opinion are as thor- 
oughgoing and irreconcilable as were the differences 
concerning papal infallibility in the Ecumenical Council 
before the decision was rendered. No doubt, if a canon 
of the Episcopal Church shall be agreed to, the ministers 
of that church will obediently conform to it. But that 
will not be the end of the matter. The common sense 
and the good feeling of the people at large will not agree 
to condemn innocent men and women to perpetual celi- 
bacy if the chance of happiness is offered to them. Nor 
will they even consent to any invariable and rigid rule 
concerning those who are the offenders, in cases where 
it seems better for them and better for the community 
that they marry and range themselves on the side of 
good morals and good order. Often the very worst effects 
would be produced by forbidding marriage in cases where 
it is certain that the alternative would be moral disorder. 
The one thing that all moralists should agree to and 
strive for is to make the way of the transgressor hard, 
whether the intent is to break up a home for unlawful 
purposes, or to escape the bonds of marriage in order 
to escape responsibility, or to form a new relation. These 
are the evident and threatening evils which all can agree 
to condemn and oppose. 


Saving the Boys. 


A man of much experience as a teacher writes on this 
subject that moralizing does little good, unless you can 
bring a boy’s activities into the way of doing something 
that is admirable. What is wanted is to create a grand 
passion that will control the lad where logic is_a failure. 
“You can prove to a boy beyond a doubt that bad 
habits will ruin him, and still he may march directly 
ahead into evil association and form those very habits. 
Argue until you exhaust the truth, you will get little 
hold. It is a waste of time. But get him enthusiastic 
on some line of good achievement, and you have done 
all you can do for him—all he needs to have done.”’ 
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This is like the old farm philosophy, ‘‘Hoe the corn, 
and it will take care of the weeds.”’ A good growth of 
something useful will smother the hurtful. 

Some time ago one of the preachers sent a boy to col- 
lege. He was as bulky a sample of bunched passions 
as often leaves the family roof. ‘There were impulses 
for good—certain old family instincts for decency, 
lying way back in his nature; but there was hardly a 
vice in the calendar to which the boy was a stranger. 
He had drifted toward evil things and evil companions, 
with a slight backset of remorse. His ambition for 
leadership brought his vices forward as something to 
boast of: he had no other achievements to make him 
noted. Even his willingness to display his sins became 
in itself a vice. There was no use in expostulation or 
in trying to pledge this fellow to a better life. He 
was headstrong and impulsive. When he entered col- 
lege, a wise professor and friend of the boy’s father said 
to him: “I do not care to hear you confess your sins, 
nor do I ask you to promise to live a better life. What 
I want of you is that you help mein my work with your 
classmates. You have had experience, and you know 
the consequences of vice. Here is a work for us both. 
Will you help?”’ In this way he was led in time to 
become a sort of coadjutor of the professor, and began 
to form habits of doing good. Confessing his sins 
might have gone on forever: it only swept the floor for 
future sinning. But here was something positive, and 
he gradually became one of the most useful men in the 
college. His vitality was used up on righteousness; a 
habit of self-control was established; and to-day he is 
“not far from the Kingdom of God.” Does any one 
know what that kingdom is, where God rules himself 
in righteousness? 

It goes far with the lad to make a friend of him just 
as he is stepping out of the family. It is a pity that this 
period is generally so early in life. Custom has it that 
a boy should go out into the world of schools or of busi- 
ness just when he is most in need of love and advice. 
The world at fourteen or fifteen becomes to him sud- 
denly a new world, filled with new relations, new ai- 
bitions, and new ideas. A pastor who has kept his 
boyhood fresh, or a teacher who has not become a 
victim of formulas, can at this point of the boy’s life 
work wonders. Perhaps no one inside the family can 
just now help him so well, not even the father or the 
mother. The boy has passed out into and become a 
member of that larger family called the world, and now 
he must find out mankind from a new point of view. 
He will assuredly make friends somewhere. ‘The wise 
pastor will find nothing more advantageous than to 
make friends of the boys in his church. Let some of 
them become his companions in his pastoral work. 
David Swing was commonly known as the Great Preacher 
of Chicago: he had most power with the young men 
of his congregation. When away on a lecture tour, he 
left his study in charge of some one of these young 
friends. During his vacations they often travelled 
with him. He entered into their lives with a quiet but 
strong sympathy, and built up their resolutions for 
good. ‘This is one of the truest fields for the exercise 
of the pastoral relation. The farewell charge of Jesus 
is said to have been ‘‘Feed my Lambs.” 

Perhaps the teacher has even a better opportunity 
than the pastor to win the young. His life is among 
them, and from morning until night he may have op- 
portunities for the exercise of a sympathy that makes 
brothers of the pupils. We have known a few teachers 
who fully comprehended this power and chance for build- 
ing character. It was to them the real end of school 
life. There are few studies that cannot be made to 
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subserve rightness. A text-book of morals or ethics 
is unnecessary in the hands of a man who feels that 
knowledge alone is of little value. But whatever a 
man’s position, whether parent, pastor, teacher, or 
employer, or only neighbor, he still has no one obliga- 
tion in life, as he may have no one pleasure greater 
than that of saving the boys from being spoiled, the 
pleasure of creating manly characters, noble citizens, 
children of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Finished Product. 


In a recent issue of the Boston Evening Transcript 
the writer, in discussing the influence of Prof. Harnack, 
stated that the natural result of the work of such a man 
as shown, in the writer’s opinion, in the influence of the 
Unitarian Church, was to diminish interest in the organ- 
ized church. He said, in substance, that, when the Uni- 
tarian really becomes convinced of the truth of his re- 
ligion and believes profoundly in the goodness of God 
and the progressiveness of human nature, and, as a re- 
sult, has the peace of soul which so noble a faith induces, 
he naturally tends to withdraw from the active service 
of religion, content with the peace that rules his mind. 
He has no more to seek from the public service of relig- 


ion. Preachers cannot give him a larger faith than he 
has. He is, in short, a finished product of the Unitarian 
Church. 


It must be confessed that a good many persons once 
actively interested in Unitarian churches are now acting 
as if this contention were true, but I stoutly deny that 
this is the legitimate outcome of Unitarian work. Sup- 
pose a man of great wealth found in his wealth the power 
to purchase a unique painting of an old master for a 
fabulous price, and were then to shut that painting up 
from the eyes of all but his immediate friends. Would 
that be considered a revelation of noble artistic sensi- 
bility in him? Suppose another person of wealth were 
to purchase a manuscript from a new Emerson, buying 
with it the entire right connected with the book, and 
were then to retire to his summer estate and refresh his 
soul day after day with the wondrous pages he had pur- 
chased for himself alone. Suppose, after he had satu- 
rated his soul with the thought, he were to burn the 
manuscript to make certain that no other should ever 
rob him of any part of his intellectual joy. Would the 
world approve of such an act? Here is a man of noble 
breadth of thought and great beauty of character who 
has been produced by the Unitarian Church. That 
Church has given him his beauty of faith; that Church 
has inspired him to live his gracious life. Is he by virtue 
of that faith and graciousness to be set aside in full con- 
tentment with his own attainments as a finished product, 
nevermore to be utilized by the Church which has pro- 
duced him? Is the only outcome of a church which does 
so much for the individual to be this continual shuffling 
off of the finest and most useful fragments. of itself, no 
regard being paid to the unconscious rights. of the mul- 
titudes who are not yet so noble in their lives? 

I, for one, believe that the great. paintings should be 
kept as they are at the service of all’ the world;. I be- 
lieve that the extraordinary manuscript should be pub- 
lished for the inspiration ofall: the world; and: I: believe 
that great personal faith; joined. to.a lovely:and benevo- 
lent life, gives a power to a man which he has no right to 
use for his personal inspiration alone. These things con- 
stitute a trust which he must use for the benefit of others. 
If any person gets it into his head that he really has 
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gained all the spiritual light that. his Church can give, 
the probability is that he has stopped in his religious 
growth. In truth, there are no finished products in the 
spiritual life. The noblest souls of earth can grow no- 
bler still, and that, too, under the influence of the Church 
that has made them the royal things they are at present. 
But, wholly aside from our personal need of further 
growth, the chief claim which the Church makes upon 
the finest people of the age is that it offers them the 
channel through which they can use their spiritual power 
for the doing of God’s work in the world. There is no 
power in state or charity organization or educational in- 
stitution to be compared with the power that would lie 
in the liberal church if all earnest-minded liberals would 
throw their individual strength into the kind of service 
which union in the Unitarian Church would make pos- 
sible. The chief reason for activity in the Church, there- 
fore, is not what we are going to get out of it ourselves, 
but what we are going to put into the world through it 
by our activity in its ranks. He who in the fulness of 
his faith affirms that he has no further need of the Church 
has overlooked entirely this larger possibility connected 
with the Church. CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


For the purpose of restoring harmony between the 
republic of Panama and the United States government, 
President Roosevelt on Wednesday of last week instructed 
Secretary of War Taft to proceed to the capital of the 
new state at an early date, and confer with the president 
of the republic in an effort to adjust the differences that 
have arisen between the two countries. It is understood 
that Mr. Taft will be accompanied by the Senate and 
House committees that have to do with Isthmian affairs, 
and by a large staff of officials. In his letter of instruc- 
tions to the Secretary of War, Mr. Roosevelt points out 
that a misunderstanding of the purposes of this govern- 
ment on the Isthmus had resulted in irritation and sus- 
picion in Panama, and disavows any intention on the 
part of the United States ‘‘to take advantage of the 
rights conferred upon it by the treaty, to interfere with 
the welfare and prosperity of the state of Panama or 
the cities of Colon and Panama.”’ 


s 


OnE of the evils of the Union Labor system was brought 
to public attention in New York City last week, when 
Philip Weinseimer, former president of the Building 
Trades Alliance, which had caused a partial suspension 
of building operations in the metropolis since the early 
summer, was found guilty of extortion after a protracted 
trial. It was charged against Weinseimer, and credited 
by the jury, that the labor leader had compelled a con- 
tractor to pay $2,700 to him by threats that a strike 
would be ordered on a building at which the employer 
was working, and it was intimated that the prisoner had 
applied the same oppressive tactics to other contractors. 
The disclosures at the trial recalled the case of ‘‘Sam 
Parks,’’ the leader of the iron workers’ organization in 
New. York, who was convicted and sentenced to a term 
in State Prison several months ago. 


ad 


‘THERE are indications that President Roosevelt’s -plan 
to call a second international peaeé conference at The 
Hague is arousing lively interest in the continental par- 
liaments. M. Jaures, the socialist leader in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, is at the head of a movement to 
induce the parliaments of the European countries to pass 
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strong resolutions condemning the present war, and urge 
their respective governments to seek mediation. Official 
sentiment in France, which at first was not disposed to 
treat the President’s proposal with enthusiasm, because 
of the effect it might have on Russian susceptibilities, is 
now regarded as having undergone a change in favor of 
the project as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s declination to 
fix a precise date for the reassembling of the Congress. 
It is apparent that the socialist groups, which are power- 
ful in most of the European parliamentary bodies, will 
exert their utmost influence to obtain the approval of 
their respective governments for the second international 


peace congress. 
a 


AFTER a series of conferences and protracted debates, 
the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies, the two 
governing bodies of the Protestant Episcopal Church, on 
last Monday at their session in Boston, reached an agree- 
ment on the moot question of the attitude of the Church 
on divorce, by adopting an amendment to the canon on 
marriage which is regarded as a distinct step toward an 
ultimate prohibition of the remarriage of a divorced 
person, even if he or she be the innocent party to the 
suit at law that has resulted in the severing of the mar- 
riage bond. ‘The amendment provides that ‘‘no minister 
knowingly, after inquiry, shall solemnize the marriage of 
any person who has been or is the husband or the wife 
of any other person then living, from whom he or she 
has been divorced for any cause arising after marriage.”’ 
From this rigid provision innocent parties to divorce 
proceedings are excepted, but the burden of proving 
their innocence by legal records is laid upon them as a 
condition to their eligibility for a second marriage under 
the rules of the Church. It is expected that a successful 
effort will be made at the next convention to prohibit 
absolutely the remarriage of persons divorced for causes 
arising after marriage. 


PROFOUND irritation was manifested throughout Great 
Britain on last Sunday when it became known that the 
Russian Baltic squadron under Vice-Admiral Rojes- 
tevensky had shelled the Hull trawling fleet in the North 
Sea, about two hundred miles from its own port, on the 
preceding Friday, and had sunk one vessel, killing two 
of the fishermen in it, and had seriously damaged other 
vessels. Coming as it did when. British public opinion 
had not yet recovered from the resentment that resulted 
from the attacks of the volunteer fleet upon English mer- 
chantmen, the incident caused an outburst of angry feel- 
ing throughout the British Isles. Mr. Balfour and his 
cabinet, acting with commendable calmness, proceeded 
to demand the proper explanation from the Russian 
government. That such an explanation will be forth- 
coming, and that it would be shown that the painful in- 
cident was the result of some reprehensible blunder, was 
the expressed conviction of statesmen. 


J 


It was pointed out by observers of events that Russia, 
in the present phase of the war in the Far East, has no 
reason to seek the embroilment of Great Britain, and 
consequently France as her own ally, in the conflict. 
There appears to be no doubt that, despite the repulse 
of Gen. Kuropatkin’s advance upon the Japanese north 
of Liaoyang, the situation of the Russian army about 
Mukden is by no means desperate, and that a successful 
forward movement upon. Marshal Oyama has not been 
made impossible by recent events. At Port Arthur the 
resistance to the Japanese advance continues without 
abatement, and the problem of the relief of Gen. Stoessel 
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does not appear to be incapable of solution. Under the 
circumstances the suspicion in the British popular mind 
that the shocking performance in the North Sea was in- 
tended to involve England in the war, was regarded as 
absurd in the European chancelleries. 


ed 


By the decisive vote of 325 for to 237 against the 
government, the French Chamber of Deputies on last 
Saturday sustained the premier’s course in recalling the 
French ambassador to the Vatican, and approved his 
conduct in the rupture between the republic and the 
Holy See, in which the withdrawal of the French repre- 
sentative to churchly Rome was an incident. The vote 
was preceded by an angry debate, in which the royalists 
noisily resented M. Combes’s strictures upon their ac- 
tivities and those of their clerical allies in France and in 
Rome. After recounting recent relations between Paris 
and the papacy, the premier said: ‘‘In the light of such 
incidents the separation of Church and State has become 
inevitable. Those who advise-a revision of the concor- 
dat are dupes, who would condemn the government to 


final humiliation.’’ 
Pd 


A CAUSE of international irritation in China was re- 
moved at the end of last week, when the Chinese govern- 
ment announced that the enforcement of the foreign 
trade mark registration act, which was to have gone into 
effect on October 23, has been indefinitely postponed. 
The commercial communities of Shanghai and Tien-Tsin 
made bitter opposition to the act, which they regarded 
as calculated to injure the interests of foreign merchants 
by imposing a heavy scale of fees. Despite the concilia- 
tory attitude of the Chinese government, correspondents 
who have travelled through the seaboard of China re- 
cently disclosed a grave contition of affairs in the empire, 
manifested by the activities of anti-foreign influences, 
the drilling of men, and the evident preparations for a 
repetition of the Boxer uprising which was crushed by 
Christendom combined. 


Brevities. 


The conjunction of Mr. John Wanamaker and Pastor 
Wagner illustrates the old saying that extremes meet. 


The picture of the treasurer of a religious body ap- 
pears in one of our exchanges. The look on his face 
suggests that he is wondering where the money is coming 
from. 


Mr. Cremer, the founder of the Intérparliamentary 
Union, received, in recognition of his eminent services 
to humanity, a prize of $40,000, which he has devoted 
to the cause of peace. 


The course of events from the days of the Puritans 
and Archbishop Laud to the reception of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the heretics and dissenters 
of Boston seems to warrant a word from si Latins it 
is a mighty circumbendibus. 


Catholics are beginning to prophecy that M. Combes, 
if he does not go to Canossa, may be compelled to meet 
Pius X. at least half-way on the road to that famous 
place of expiation appointed for all who rebel against 
the will of the Holy Father at Rome. 


Out of six thousand churches, with five missionary so- 
cieties, there was an attendance at the National Con- 
gregational Council of between four hundred and five 
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hundred ministers and laymen. This shows a difference 
worth noting between the council and our National Con- 
ference, which it somewhat resembles. 


The alchemists of the old time were the forerunners 
of the scientific men of our time. Some of them made 
astonishing discoveries. The man who first found out 
and extracted the spirit from wine and other compounds 
made a discovery as romantic and surprising as any one 
made in our time. When the first vapor of alcohol was 
condensed, philosophers thought they had arrived at the 
very life and spirit of matter. The X-rays are no more 
wonderful to us than ‘“‘spirits’’ were to them. 


£ 


President S, A. Eliot at the Congregational Council. 


BY REV. FREDERICK BROOKS NOYES. 


At the same moment that the inflexible organization 
of the Episcopal Church looms as an obstacle to church 
unity, the Congregational Church is trying to find a 
way by which all its missionary societies and its dif- 
ferent wings can co-operate among themselves, in order 
that it may propose or accept any plan for co-operating 
with other denominations. The two great trennial 
conventions in session the past week may be so inter- 
preted. There may be a tendency in the direction of a 
larger liberty in the Boston convention, but there is yet 
no official recognition of a Christian ministry outside 
its limits. The Des Moines council last Sunday received 
President Samuel A. Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association most enthusiastically. The responsiveness 
to his fraternal message is the more remarkable as oc- 
curing in a city of the Middle West. Dr. Eliot was in- 
troduced by the newly elected moderator of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio. After referring to the 
honored name which the speaker bore, he spoke of the 
time in the near past when such an overture would 
have been resented, and contrasted the present exten- 
sive use of hymns from Unitarian sources by Congrega- 
tionalists. Dr. Eliot was cheered at the opening and 
close of his address. The basis for a higher unity as 
found in the sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians was tenderly and _ strongly 
stated, the tragedy of the division between members 
of the same household was originally presented, and 
the timely appeal for a joint defence and enlargement 
of the principle of Puritanism and democracy in the 
light of current High Anglican pretensions. The spirit 
of the aged and astute Déllinger, who captured the con- 
fidence of both the Oriental and Occidental wings of the 
Christian Church at Bonn in the old Catholic movement, 
must have presided over this large company in a West- 
ern city. The National Council is a purely voluntary 
and deliberative body; but its platform has always had 
a large freedom of suggestion and discussion, and, 
though this incident will not lead to a merger of the 
two wings of Congregationalism, the practical advan- 
tages of the distinctly spiritual impression produced by 
the short, speech of the representative of one and the 
appreciative listening of the representatives of the 
other are universally conceded. The council has em- 
phasized the great moral questions and avoided doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical. One speaker on the next day 
after this episode confessed that at one time he had 
feared to read the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
because of its emphasis on works; but he had come to 
believe that faith in the hereafter was a cheaper thing 
than behavior. ‘This very statement followed a most 
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mystical interpretation of Christ, but is helpful in 
showing the ethical robustness of the council. The 
welcome to Dr. Eliot was in line with the general sin- 
cerity of all the addresses. ‘The minister who stole his 
sermons or used his ministry to put his people into oil 
mine investments was unsparingly handled. The church 
in which a revival broke up by the entrance of a col- 
ored man was also scored. ‘The tainted money applied 
to colleges, the patience of the poor which is sometimes 
called conspiracy, but which is often cross-bearing, 
the investigations of recruiting army agents on the 
deterioration of the race solely prompted by search for 
more food for powder, were all unveiled. The council 
approached the question of church unity in the same 
spirit with which it met the great race labcr and peace 
questions. 

The last time a messenger from the Unitarian Church 
appeared in a gathering of this kind was at the triennial 
council in New Haven more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and his presence there was misinterpreted as a diag- 
onal compromise on the part of the makers of the pro- 
gramme, who suffered much criticism throughout their 
lives for unsoundness of doctrine. They were pointed 
out at all succeeding councils as the men who did this 
unpardonable thing. 

Last Sunday morning three high officials in the Con 
gregational Church went to the Jewish synagogue in 
Des Moines to hear Samuel Eliot preach. They were 
all Western men, one of them an Iowan. 

PriymMoutsH, Mass. 


Unitarian Greetings at Des Moines. 


At the National Congregational Council, Des Moines, 
Ia., Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented its greet- 
ings to the council as follows :— 


I stand here by your courtesy, and officially com- 
missioned by the American Unitarian Association, to 
bring to this council the affectionate greetings of a fel- 
lowship of free churches joined to you by bonds of com- 
mon ofigin and aim. Happily and gratefully we ac- 
knowledge our common inheritances, traditions, and 
principles of organization. Shall we not at the same 
time acknowledge our common purposes? With all 
neighborly associations, the common experiences of joy 
and sorrow, the common admiration of things true and 
lovely and of good report, bringing us together, it will 
be hard indeed if matters of fallible opinion forever keep 
us apart. Shall we not at least acknowledge that the 
schism that rent the New England churches a hundred 
years ago would not now be possible ? 

I welcome and bid God-speed to every project of 
Christian unity, such as that which has been laid before 
this council; but I venture to believe that your nat- 
ural alliances are with the free churches of your own 
heritage and stock. I cannot also but believe that cer- 
tain perils of our own time require all the free churches 
of whatever name to consider together how they can 
stand together for the defence of the principles of re- 
ligious liberty for which our fathers went apart. Even 
within this week, and at the very citadel-of Congrega 
tionalism, the voice of priestly arrogance has been raised 
to claim for a reactionary Anglicanism the primacy 
in American Christianity. Does not that voice bid 
all of us who cherish the great inheritance of freedom 
to stand together against sacerdotal pretensions, to 
recognize that the things that divide us are transient 
and insignificant beside the deep faiths of the heart 
that unite us? Are we not required to magnify our 
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agreements and minimize our differences, to emphasize 
the deep, fundamental Christian conceptions that, far 
from dividing men, make us ashamed of divisions? 
In the hour of high resolve or aspiration, who now thinks 
of the shadowy and fast disappearing dividing line of 
doctrine? Let us yield our hearts and wills to the work- 
ing of the spirit that makes for unity, that by its power 
we may be lifted to where we shall recognize the eternal 
truth that, ‘‘whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away,” before the 
brotherly love that never faileth,—that is, ‘‘the ful- 
filling of the law.” 


Youthfulness in Criminality. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING. 


The crime question is a question of childhood and 
youth,—mainly a question of boyhood and young man- 
hood,—for there are so few girls and women criminals 
that they are of little importance as factors. 

Last year there were nearly 8,o00 arrests in Massa- 
chusetts of juvenile offenders (persons under seventeen). 
203 under that age and 1,228 others under twenty-one 
were imprisoned with adult criminals, and there were 
also 7,361 young men imprisoned who were between 
twenty-one and thirty. If the proportion of young per- 
sons arrested was the same as the proportion imprisoned, 
there were about 34,000 persons taken into custody by 
the police who were not above thirty years of age. Of 
the older persons arrested, a very large proportion were 
yonug when they committed their first offences, and have 
grown old in crime. Few men who have lived correctly 
until they are thirty go astray after they pass that point. 

These figures reveal the horror of the crime question. 
It is unutterably sad that so many children and youth 
go astray, so large a proportion of them within the 
compulsory school age. It is depressing to know that 
the state, the family, the school, the church, have failed 
in so many cases. 

But the figures constitute, also, the hopeful side of 

the crime question. In a very large proportion of these 
cases the cause of the evil-doing is immaturity rather 
than criminality. It is the outcome of the carelessness and 
recklessness and conceit of youth. Comparatively little 
of it is deliberate: much of it is social, the result of evil 
companionships. It ought not to have occurred. In 
many cases it would not if others had done their whole 
duty, if good people had made as much of an effort for 
the control of these young lives as they should have 
made. Most of the juvenile and youthful crime was 
preventable. 
» There is hope, also, for restoration of youthful offenders. 
The boys and young men who fill so large a proportion 
of our prison cells are not fixed in criminal ways. They 
are still plastic, impressible, flexible, for good as well as 
for evil. If the prison is what it should be, its inmates 
should come out better than they were when they went 
in. Unfortunately, prisons are not uplifting agencies in 
most cases. Out of 24,459 male prisoners sent to prison 
in Massachusetts last year, only 557 were sent to an in- 
stitution which had a definitely reformatory purpose and 
plan. The others were thrown together, old and young, 
beginners and ‘hardened offenders, in associations which 
almost inevitably corrupt the novice in crime. ~ « ~ 

Prison Sunday is coming (October 30), The Pitre 
should have an interest in young offenders. It should 
seek to know how to prevent preventable crime. It 
should try to rescue those who are going astray. It 
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should demand of the State that, when it takes control 
of a human life, especially the life of a youth or a young 
man, it should try to improve it. The church should 
also be ready with a helping hand for the penitent. 

No church can observe Prison Sunday and consider 
these delinquents in a Christian way, seeking to know 
what should be done, without becoming more like the 
Master, who came to seek and to save that which is lost. 


Song for all Souls. 


God bless all poor souls to-day, 

Those who. weep or those who pray; 
Those who sing or those who sigh 
Underneath the roof-tree sky; 
North, or east, or far, or near, 
Kinsmen linkéd by a tear. 


Thou, that art my brother, say 
God bless all poor souls to-day. 


God bless all poor souls-to-day, 
Love alone doth reign alway,— 
Bold or brave, or weak or worn, 
Jewel-decked or tatter-torn; 
Beggar, prince, or clown or king, 
Weeping bird with bruiséd wing. 


All within Love's sovran sway,— 
God bless all poor souls to-day, 


—Robert Loveman, in Leslie's Magazine, 


The Ethics of “The Merchant of Venice.’ 


BY JANE ELLIS JOY. 


It is hard to realize these days that Antonio was in- 
tended for the star character of ‘‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,’’ and Shylock for the villain. 

The making of a hero out of Shylock marks an impor- 
tant advance in the evolution of applied morals as well as 
in the progress of dramatic art. The change was not 
probably made with the moral idea uppermost, or with 
any definite purpose of doing justice to a race through 
just treatment of a literary type. It went into effect 
gradually, and is to be attributed to the spirit of scien- 
tific research and criticism that, throughout the whole 
realm of literature, refreshes itself by a close study of 
texts, going to original sources fer information and in- 
spiration, instead of blindly following tradition. 

‘‘The Merchant of Venice”’ is essentially a moral play, 
the motive being to glorify Christianity in the contrast 
that is made between it and Judaism. Working out the 
theme, Shakespeare must have realized that he had set 
himself a hard task, not because of defects in the Chris- 
tian ideals, but because the lives of the Christians he 
portrayed were so hopelessly incompatible with those 
ideals. Even genius cannot override some literary diffi- 
culties. The author’s effort to expose the failings of the 
Jew brings to light the shortcomings of the Christian in 
a way to embarrass the simple. 

Making the acquaintance of Shylock, not as he is pre- 
sented traditionally on the stage, but as the character 
rises before the imagiyation from the pages of the book, 
one sees a‘man towering above his associates in intellect 
and natural‘sagacity. “Always conscious of his integrity 
atid the justness of his purpose, Shylock keeps his cour- 
age and his patience, while: his unobtrusive dignity con- 
trasts® favorably with’ the. frivolois. manners of the light- 
hearted. and not’ over- scrupulous Venetians. Shylock’s 
scorn of those who, asking an accommodation, eich eee 
him for the thrift that gives him the power to lend, 
the righteous scorn of a noble mind, And never was sh 
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solence in a borrower more comprehensively summed up 
and rebuked than it is in the passage to Antonio contain- 
ing these words— — 


“Vou call me misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
... Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats? Or, 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this,— 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurned me such a day; another time 
You called me—dog; and for these courtesies 
T’'ll lend you thus much moneys’ ?”’ 


Here occurs the first opportunity in the play for put- 
ting Christianity on a higher moral basis, but the author 
does not avail himself of it by making any denial of the 
charges. Antonio’s reply is an unmistakable acknowl- 
edgment that Shylock had been called ‘‘a dog,” that he 
had been spit upon and vilely treated, with no hint of 
apology, but rather a threat that the reviling would be 
renewed. 

Now, when it is considered that the founder of the 
Christian faith enjoined meekness and forbearance, ever 
teaching by command and example the law of love and 
kindness, what sort of ‘‘Christianity’’ must that of these 
Venetians have been? In Bassanio have we not a prodi- 
gal and a braggart, living above his income, and borrow- 
ing for the purpose of making a display to mislead the 
lady whom he wished to marry? And, again, it is An- 
tonio, the ‘‘good Antonio,’’ who rails at Shylock, who 
“‘mocks at his gains, laughs at his losses, scorns his na- 
tion, thwarts his bargains, heats his enemies, and cools 
his friends.’”’ Assuredly Jesus and Paul would have re- 
pudiated Christianity like this. 

The judging of Shylock by a code of ethics which was 
not his own, and condemning him because he was not 
disposed to act according to Christian principles,—as, for 
instance, when he was entreated by Portia to be merci- 
ful,—was an error of the period in which the historic in- 
cidents were supposed to have transpired.- But the 
perpetuation of the error, unacknowledged as an error, 
mars the consistency of the play. The flow of sympathy 
is divided: the moral is unconvincing. Why, one natu- 
rally inquires, should Shylock be merciful to his haughty, 
scornful, and unmerciful enemy? Why should a Jew 
be condemned for not practising the so-called Chris- 
tian virtues which Christians themselves did not make 
any pretence of practising ? 

Judging Shylock according to the moral standards of 
his own religion,—the only rational way of judging him,— 
one finds little to criticise adversely. The Hebrew code 
permitted the taking of usury from people of alien faith: 
it also permitted the taking of revenge,—‘‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”” Shylock’s vengeance 
appeared to him a simple act of justice,—a self-compensat- 
ing measure for escaping the consciousness of the cruel 
wrongs and indignities that he had up to this hour borne 
“with a patient shrug.’’ The failure of Portia’s appeal 
to touch him might well have been expected. What 
“‘quality of mercy’’ had been shown to Shylock? More- 
over, to plead the cause of mercy with one who has never 
been accorded justice is so palpably a mockery of the 
principles on which mercy and justice are founded that 
one must wonder how much of the underlying irony of 
this play Shakespeare was conscious of. One cannot 
read the words put into Shylock’s mouth—pointed shafts 
against false reasoning and the abuse of power—without 
feeling that the author of this tragic ‘‘comedy”’ had at 
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least dreamed of religious freedom and equal rights,— 
feeling also that Shakespeare embodied in Shylock his 
own contempt for the unjust practices of his day, the 
legal quibbling, and the un-Christ-like Christianity. 

For the final shaping of his purpose to do bodily harm 
to Antonio, it may be said of Shylock that there is no 
evidence of hatred furnished until Jessica becomes as 
one dead to him through her marriage with Lorenzo. 


“I would be friends with you and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with,” etc. 


(Act I., “Scene: 3), are not words of murderous intent, 
while the appeal (from the same act and scene)— 


“OQ Father Abraham, what these Christians are; 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others!””— 


reveals horror at the supposition that the literal penalty 
of the bond would be exacted, and affords a basis for the 
assumption that Shylock’s object in getting Antonio into 
his power was to show, at the critical moment, that he 
(Shylock) could be humane. 

From an ethical standpoint the weakest part of the 
play is the compulsory conversion of Shylock to Chris- 
tianity. If it was intended to show in this-incident that 
Shylock loved money better than his religion, what is 
to be said of the religion which lends itself to tempting 
a man to be false? Shorn of his possessions by legal 
technicalities and degraded, what of the debasement of 
the Church that receives him into its bosom as a member? 
Punishing a man by compelling him to be a Christian! 
However true in the historical sense this turn of events 
may be, the Christianizing of Shylock is at present as 
offensive to the Christian as it is to the Jew. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Religion in Iceland. 


BY V. STEFANSSON. 


Such honors as have fallen to the share of Iceland 
during a thousand years have been literary chiefly, 
although its Vikings were, for the first two hundred 
years, distressingly well known in Europe, even to 
Iberia and Constantinople. Now, as of old, rich in lit- 
erature, the country is still economically poor. Its 
80,000 people are possessed of wealth per capita 
smaller than that of any country in Europe, al- 
though the land they own in common exceeds the area 
of Ireland by a good fifth and that of Massachusetts 
five times over. 

Many in Iceland now feel that better times are com- 
ing. The country is one of the richest in the world in 
water power, and this has begun to be used in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods and other articles of trade 
and export. One town is already lighted by electric- 
ity, and others will soon follow. Reykjavik, the capi- 
tal, is quite a cosmopolitan little place of almost 9,000 
inhabitants, and is growing at the rate of 700 a year, 
Arrangements for cable connections with Scotland by 
way of the Orkneys, Shetland, and Faroes, are definitely 
under way. ‘The early part of the twentieth century 
seems therefore likely to bring in a period of commer- 
cial and industrial development that will parallel the 
literary activity of the nineteenth century. This feel- 
ing has taken possession of the country so strongly that 
the national Althing (Parliament) is offering induce- 
ments to immigrants, especially to the victims of Russia 
in Finland. 

Religious developments in Iceland are perhaps no 
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less interesting than literary and industrial activities 
there. About the year 1000 the country became offi- 
cially Christian, and since 1540 it has been Protestant. 
At both these epochs the conversion of the people was 
more than in many other countries a process of the 
understanding and less a matter of the sword or the rod. 
It may be that religious fervor was here less: it may be 
they reasoned more calmly. At any rate, the men 
who plundered Ireland and France, fought in the armies 
of A{thelstan of England and the emperors of the East, 
and who every now and then killed each other in a 
neighborly way at home, as a matter of social routine, 
shed but little blood in disputes over the rival claims 
of the beautiful Freya and the Blessed Virgin; and at 
the Reformation only two or three men lost their lives 
in defence of the Church of Peter. 

To-day the religious situation of Iceland may be 
summed up more easily than would be expected, even 
in view of the fewness of the people. In common with 
Denmark, the island has a state church, which is sup- 
ported by taxation. This church is the Lutheran, and 
differs, in matters of doctrine, but little from the same 
church in Germany. The clergymen are regularly 
appointed officers of the state, although they are sel- 
dom, if ever, assigned a particular living without the 
expressed consent of the people of the parish. After 
long service these clergymen are pensioned off, the 
amount of the pension depending upon the number of 
years spent in the active service of the church and upon 
the income of the living last occupied. 

It is the natural result of this arrangement that the 
ministry of the church is become distinctly a profession. 
The candidate first goes through the national college, 
or takes an equivalent course in some foreign institu- 
tion (a course which admits to the universities of Europe 
and to the graduate and professional schools of Ameri- 
can universities).. He then takes a course in the theo- 
logical school in Reykjavik or in that of Copenhagen, 
often supplemented by a year or so of graduate work 
in a Danish or perhaps a German university. He then 
goes home and waits for a call. In recent years he 
has never had long to wait, for the supply of ministers 
is not equal to the demand at present. A decade or 
two ago candidates usually waited years for their call. 

When once settled, it is not every young minister 
that plunges, heart and soul, into his work. His posi- 
tion and salary are secure. Frequently, if he is a coun- 

.try minister, he devotes no less attention to managing 
the farm, given him in connection with his parsonage, 
than he does to the performance of his clerical duties. 
Occasionally also he goes actively into politics; for 
this is by no means forbidden either by law or public 
opinion, and a number of clergymen are now sitting as 
members of the Althing. Some are taken up with social 
duties, and an occasional one may be simply shiftless 
or lazy. The result of these and other things is that 
the affairs of the church are not running smoothly. 
In many cases a church has services only every other 
or third Sunday, and these may even be completely 
suspended during the ‘‘busy season”’ or for some other 
cause. Many clergymen are satisfied to preach only 
occasionally, and then to a half-dozen auditors; for they 
fear no rivals. They know that in the nature of the 
case the State Church can scarce have a successful rival. 

Still, the rivals have come—chiefly to the towns. 
They are the Roman Catholic Church, the Adventist 
Church, the Salvation Army, and the Mormons. 

The Catholics have, so far as is known to the writer, 
a foothold in Reykjavik only, and there a membership 
which probably does not exceed twenty adults. They 
are, however, active beyond their numbers, and have, 
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among other things, established a thoroughly modern 
and serviceable hospital. 

The Adventists also are located in Reykjavik. Among 
their chief activities is the publication of an organ known 
as Fraekorn (the Seedling), which does not, however, 
seem to be of much service to them, as it is not very 
extensively read. Their services are often attended by 
a considerable number; but this is due chiefly to the 
personal influence of the leader of their movement, 
Mr. Ostlund, a Swede, who speaks well and in faultless 
Icelandic. The real organic strength of the movement 
is very small. 

The Salvation Army has secured a footing in some 
of the seaboard towns, and attracts here about the same 
class of people as it does in other countries. Its fol- 
lowing is everywhere small. The Mormons have prac- 
tically no adherents in Iceland, and they are to be no- 
ticed only because they have secured a few converts who 
have gone with the missionaries of that sect to America. 

These are the four organized religious movements 
that have affected Iceland_from without. A more 
important activity, perhaps, is that of the Free Church. 
This consists of men who object to state control of re- 
ligious things without dissenting necessarily from the 
creed or practices of the State Church. At one time 
this movement had about 1,500 adherents in Reyk- 
javik alone, and built up there a prosperous church. 
The number is now considerably fallen off, and its en- 
thusiasm has diminished. The Free Church of Reyk- 
javik now probably has no more than 800 to goo active 
adherents. 

The chief obstacle to the success of any movement 
opposed to the State Church is an economic one. The 
subsistence of the state clergy comes largely from the 
church farms, which they are allowed to operate in their 
own interest or to rent out to others. So but little of 
the burden of church support is felt by the people. But, 
when there comes the matter of supporting a dissenting 
clergyman through direct subscriptions, the cost of it 
becomes very evident and is felt keenly. ‘The fact is 
that all the above-mentioned movements, except the 
Free Church, are subsidized from without, and would 
quickly come to little if support were withdrawn. It is 
conceded that the reason for the abating of enthusiasm 
for the Free Church is largely a financial one. Evi- 
dently the Icelander is neither anxious nor well able 
to support new religious organizations, though he may 
pay them some slight attention when they are thrust 
upon him by people who can better afford their main- 
tenance. 

So much for the organized religious movements and 
attempts in Iceland. There are unorganized movements 
there far more noteworthy than these. One of them is 
agnotiscism, and another and more important one is 
Unitarianism. 

But a very small fraction of the people of Iceland 
attend church services. Many of the same reasons as 
are assigned in other countries for similar phenomena 
may be assigned here also; but—more than in most 
places—the cause is here a reasoned dissatisfaction with 
the narrowness of the system preached, and a feeling 
that it profits one little to attend upon weekly dogmatic 
reiterations. Some of those who have this feeling are 
agnostics or even atheists, but the larger number of 
them are liberal Christians or Unitarians. 

Various well-informed people, with whom the writer 
of this article talked during the past summer, estimated 
the number of people who might be classed as Unita- 
rians at from 20 to 4o per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. ‘The proportion is naturally larger in some coun- 
ties than in others, but it is probable that it is in none 
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less than 20 per cent. And this is not a surprisingly 
large number when one remembers the general habits 
of thought of the people and the character of their read- 
ing. Channing and Martineau are familiar to a great 
many: there are few who do not know Emerson. Popu- 
lar Icelandic editions of such works as ‘‘Mill on Liberty”’ 
are to be found in every other home, and Prof. William 
James’s first book in Icelandic has already appeared. 

This condition of affairs should be of interest to Uni- 
tarians, though it does not at all necessarily mean that 
a Unitarian church, if started there, would be successful 
when it came to stand upon an entirely Icelandic foot- 
ing. You can’t keep the Icelander from reading books 
of liberal] thought, but whether he would keep a church 
or churches in funds is a question to be answered in no 
decided affirmation. 


The Religious Views of Thomas Jefferson.* 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


dt 


It cannot be offered as an excuse for the publishing 
of these extracts from the correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson that he is one of the neglected characters of 
history. A number of ‘‘lives’’ have been issued, and 
his political views have been written about more ex- 
tensively than those of any other of our political leaders. 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph published the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Jefferson in four or five volumes, 
and Paul Leicester Ford made a much more pretentious 
effort to collect and publish the Life and Writings of 
this great American. But no one, so far as I know, 
has ever made any special attempt to put his religious 
views before the world. In his essay on Jefferson, in 
Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, Mr. 
Ford remarks that ‘‘his religious views ought to be 
made public,” and in view of the fact that Ford must 
have seen among what he styles the ‘‘J. MSS.”’ copies 
—not the originals—of a series of some dozen or so let- 
ters written to Francis Adrian van der Kemp, which 
are distinctly theological in character, one’ cannot help 
wondering why he did not do the thing he said ought 
to be done. 

The religious views of Jefferson find frequent expres- 
sion in his correspondence, especially in the letters 
written to Mr. Adams, Dr. Priestley, and Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. But this is particularly true of his correspond- 
ence with Francis Adrian van der Kemp, a portion at 
least of which is still preserved in the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Library. Copies of these letters are among the 
“J. MSS.” in Washington, but the originals have never 
yet been consulted by students of Jefferson. Mr. Ford 
reproduces three of these in his voluminous work with- 
out intimating that his sources are copies only, and 
these he crowds into foot-notes. And Mrs. Helen L. 
Fairchild, in her Francis Adrian van der Kemp, prints 
brief extracts from two or three. 

Jefferson’s biographers have touched ‘‘his religious 
views’? with a very sparing hand. And those who 
have dwelt upon this theme to any extent have treated 
it with hostile criticism or an apologetic air. Watson’s 
“‘Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson” may be men- 
tioned as an exception. To the majority of people in- 
dependence, or unorthodoxy, of religious thoughts in our 
country’s leaders is one of those blemishes that must be 
hid or explained away into practical conformity with the 
established creed. They seem to ignore the fact that that 


* As set forth in his correspondence, some of which is hitherto unpublished. 
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independence of thought which constitutes a man a polit- 
ical reformer of the best type, that those very qualities 
which make a man a true leader of men, are sure to make 
him independent in his religious thought also. A per- 
son to be a political reformer must first of all be pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the prevailing political ideas 
and principles. He must see wherein the present sys- 
tem is at fault, and discover more or less clearly—and 
the more clearly the better—the better and sounder 
political life and faith. He must reject, or, better yet, 
he must be unconscious of, that infallible spirit which 
is so precious a morsel in political partisanship, and 
stand flat-footed upon the assumption that all human 
ideas and institutions are faulty, and that it is within 
the range of human power to lift the life of the individ- 
ual and nation on to higher levels. It is impossible that 
a person of this temper should not perceive that ‘‘Chris- 
tian ideas and institutions’”’ are at their very best dis- 
tinctly faulty; for does not every page of political his- 
tory bear the impress of warring creeds, and does not 
the history of the Christian Church at every point bear 
strongest testimony to the human character of its foun- 
dation and structure? Thus those very qualities in 
a person’s make-up which constitute him a true politi- 
cal leader are sure to lead him to worship God ‘‘after 
the way called heresy.” As he ‘‘thinks for himself” 
when face to face with political issues, so does he ‘‘think 
for himself’? when fronted by religious problems. And, 
as in the former instance he arrives at conclusions at 
variance with the orthodox political faith, so in the 
latter case is he led to construct a faith quite different 
in fashion from that of the orthodox creeds. 

This, so far from being a blemish, is simply convinc- 
ing proof of the man’s unswerving loyalty, proof of the 
completeness of his surrender to the ideas and principles 
which appeal to him with the force of truth. That Jef- 
ferson should take as radical exception to the established 
religious creeds as he did to the political ideas which 
had ruled the world for centuries as by divine right is 
matter for criticism if we choose to disagree with him, 
but it certainly is not cause for apology nor for befog- 
ging explanation. To one who believes devoutly in 
the tenets of one of the many branches of the Christian 
Church it is matter for regret that so truly great a mind 
as Jefferson’s should not be found supporting his creed, 
and not to support that creed may be viewed as the es- 
sence of wickedness. But, in simple truth, is it not 
each one’s inalienable. right to stand upon his own feet, 
think with his own brain, speak with his own voice? 
And, in the language of true Protestantism, has not 
every person a divine right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, and interpret the 
Scriptures according to his own understanding? 

Whether Jefferson’s religious views are true or false 
or simply misleading is a purely academic question. 
The real point is, What are his thoughts on the great 
Christian dogmas? Whether we agree or disagree with 
them, think them wise or vicious, is another matter. 
That his religious ideas were what has come to be called 
‘diberal,”’ or Unitarian, closely allied with what in his 
day was labelled Deism, is generally recognized and 
conceded. But the evidence for this is not familiar, 
and much of it has never till now been made public. 
The most important and distinctively theological docu- 
ment which he produced has been published in Ford’s 
work, but this does not come to the notice of those who 
are not students of Jefferson. It was also published 
in a magazine in London about ninety years ago. But 
the public in general knows nothing of the religious 
sentiments of Jefferson, and, as Ford remarks, it is a 
matter they ought to know. 
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No portion of Jefferson’s correspondence is so dis- 
tinctly theological as that which he carried on with 
Mr. Van der Kemp; and, as this correspondence has 
been so completely overlooked by Jefferson students, 
a word or two concerning the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed will not be amiss. 

Francis Adrian van der Kemp was one of the many 
Dutch patriots who for their political heresy and activ- 
ity were forced to seek a home in foreign lands. He 
had been very active in writing and publishing politi- 
cal pamphlets which exercised a great influence upon 
their readers; and in 1785 he took a prominent part in 
the revolution of Utrecht, for which he was imprisoned 
and exiled. His high connection and political sympa- 
thies had brought him into correspondence, if not in 
actual touch, with our ministers to France and England. 
He chose America as the land of his exile. A few weeks 
after his arrival in New York he received from Thomas 
Jefferson, then our minister to France, letters of intro- 
duction to several of our most eminent men. This ap- 
pears to have been the beginning of a friendship which 
lasted for many years. Mr. Van der Kemp was of wide 
learning. He had been trained in the army and uni- 
versities of the Netherlands, having specially fitted him- 
self for the gospel ministry. He was for a time pastor 
of the important Baptist congregation at Leyden, and, 
while there, succeeded in breaking down the custom of 
having the minister subscribe to certain ‘‘formularies and 
a creed.”” In this country he became the intimate friend 
of the Adamses, of Gov. De Witt Clinton, and other 
eminent men. According to Gov. Clinton, he was ‘‘the 
inventor of the Erie route of the canal.’ He translated 
into English the old Dutch records of this State; and, 
as evidence of his superior scholarship, it is sufficient to 
record that in 1820 Harvard conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. But, ‘‘once a minister, always a min- 
ister.” So Van der Kemp was interested in theological 
studies above all others; and, when he found in Jefferson 
a man who was as broad in his religious as he was in his 
political outlook, he was quick to cultivate that side of 
their friendship. 

Orthodoxy was rampant in those days, and the few 
who were breaking away from the old moorings were 
almost afraid to let the fact be known lest they be la- 
belled Deist or Unitarian,—names which brought un- 
pleasant social consequences. But, for all this, in the 
days following the Revolution,—so inseparable are the 
religious and the social life,—liberal thought was rapidly 
leavening the religious faith of the most thoughtful; 
and, while here and there these liberal thoughts found 
expression in a more or less positive form, their utter- 
ance was mainly confined to the medium of private cor- 
respondence between kindred spirits. When Jefferson 
exercised such anxious care to prevent his religious ideas 
getting before the public with his name attached, it was 
not on the ground of policy, not from any desire to pose 
before the country as being fashionably orthodox,—far 
from that,—but simply because he did not wish to face 
the storm of misrepresentation and abuse which would 
burst upon him, and largely on account of his exalted 
position. His unyielding antagonism to a state religion 
(which had been very clearly set forth not only in his suc- 
cessful efforts to secure absolute religious liberty before the 
law in Virginia, but also in his stubborn determination, 
in the face of tremendous pressure, not to allow any re- 
ligious requirement or qualification in our federal Con- 
stitution) goes to show how little he cared to be credited 
with a conformity to the established creeds which neither 
his heart nor his head shared. 

We get a very good and certainly a very private and 
charming view of Jefferson and his religious musings in 
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a letter addressed to Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, 
accompanying the famous Syllabus. The original is not 
in existence, but along in 1816 Jefferson made a copy of 
both letter and syllabus and sent them to Mr. Van der 
Kemp, to be made a part of a ‘‘biography of Jesus” 
which he had planned. The letter is as follows :— 


APR, 21, 1803. 

‘‘Dear Friend,—In some of the delightful conversa- 
tions with you in the evenings of 1798 and 1799, the 
Christian religion was sometimes our topic, and I then 
promised you that one day or other I would give you 
my views of it. They are the result of a life of inquiry 
and reflection, and very different from that antichristian 
system imputed to me by those who know nothing of my 
opinions. To the corruptions of Christianity I am in- 
deed opposed, but not to the genuine precepts of Jesus 
himself. I am a Christian in the only sense of the word 
in which he wished any one to be, sincerely attached to 
his doctrines in preference to all others, ascribing to 
him every human excellence, and believing he never 
claimed any other. At the intervals since these con- 
versations, when I could justifiably abstract myself from 
other affairs, this subject has been under my contempla- 
tion. But, the more I considered it, the more it ex- 
panded beyond the measure of either my time or infor- 
mation. In the moment of setting out on a late journey, 
I received from Dr. Priestley his little treatise, ‘Socrates 
and Jesus compared.’ This being a section of the general 
view I had taken of the field, it became a subject of re- 
flection while on the road and unoccupied otherwise. 
The result was to arrange in my mind a syllabus, or out- 
line. of such an estimate of the comparative merits of 
Christianity as I wished to see executed by some one of 
more leisure and information for the task than myself. 
This I now send you, as the only discharge of my promise 
I can probably ever execute; and, in confiding it to you, 
I know it will not be exposed to the malignant perver- 
sions of those who make every word on the subject of 
religion a text for misrepresentations and calumnies. 1 
am, moreover, averse to the communication of my re- 
ligious tenets to the public, because it would countenance 
the presumption of those who have endeavored to draw 
them before that tribunal, and to seduce public opinion 
to erect itself into that inquisition over the rights of con- 
science which the laws have so justly proscribed. It 
behooves every man, who values liberty of conscience for 
himself, to resist invasions of it in case of others. It be- 
hooves him too, in his own case, to give no example of 
concession, betraying the common right of independent 
opinion by answering questions of faith, which the laws 
have left between God and himself.” 


From this we learn that among other things he had 
already done and said sufficient to be roundly accused 
of advocating and supporting an ‘‘antichristian system”; 
but the only ground for this accusation was a firm, rea- 
sonable opposition to ‘‘the corruptions of Christianity” 
and a worthy refusal to betray ‘‘the common right of 
independent opinion.” He regarded the exaltation of 
Jesus to the rank of deity, with all its attendant doctrines 
and rites, as corruptions of the faith and teachings of 
“‘this great reformer.’”’. Whether Jefferson was right or 
wrong is neither here nor there. One thing is true, and 
that is, the Christian system as he knew it, and as it had 
manifested itself through the ages, was far from ex- 
emplifying the spirit of the person it claimed as its 
divine founder. The path of the Christian Church is 
marked by bloodshed and burnings, civil strife and cor- 
rupt living, for a great distance; and in his own day it 
was more earnest in its bigotry than love, more ready to 
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curse than to bless. He knew from experience that the 
Church stood ready to exert all its power to compel 
assent to its creed and at the same time make little or 
no effort to lead men to Christlikeness of life. This may 
have been a one-sided view of Christianity, but that such 
were actual features of that system none can doubt. As 
it was these features that impressed him most strongly, 

_it was only natural that he should take decided issue with 
them. 


Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Epwarp Everett Hatz, D.D.] 


From Theocritus’s Idy1 XXV. 


“Why thou art come,—to tell may be thy profit,—say.” 

“Augeias I would see: if it betide 

The ee chief doth in the city now abide, 

And, caring for the folk, as judge fulfils 

True judgment bid his trusty steward me speed, 

With whom as guide I may converse. God wills 

That mortal men should one another need.” ; 
—Chapman’s Translation. 


John Eliot’s Bible. 


In speaking at a school meeting at Brookline a few 
years ago, I said, innocently enough, that there was not 
a boy in the Brookline high school who could not tell 
why the Hotel Vendome and the Tuileries were so named, 
but that I was afraid that there were not five boys or 
girls there who knew the meaning of the word Massachu- 
setts or Wachusett or Monadnock, or what was the Indian 
name of the Charles River. This remark, when it got 
into the daily newspapers, was translated into the state- 
ment that Dr. Hale thought that the Indian language 
should be taught in the common schools of Massachu- 
setts. And from that day to this I occasionally receive 
letters from gentlemen in different parts of the country, 
who are acquainted with one or another of the fifty Indian 
dialects of America, and who wish me to get them salaried 
places as teachers in the public schools of this State. It 
is with certain hesitation therefore that I renew a sugges- 
tion, which I made in this column some years ago, that 
it would be well if we could establish at Wellesley and 
Radcliffe one or two scholarships where a student should 
be supported for four years on condition that while at 
college she should pay daily attention carefully to the 
study of the language which John Eliot reduced to writ- 
ing. 

I speak of it now because the recent publication by 
the Antiquarian Society of Mr. Trumbull’s valuable dic- 
tionary of John Eliot’s Bible makes the study in question 
comparatively easy. 

I should, however, like to remark that gentlemen who 
speak the language of the Cherokees or of the Dakotas 
or of the Indians in Southern Florida need not apply for 
positions as teachers of the Massachusetts language. The 
dialects of these Indian tongues are all alike in their 
grammar, but they are absolutely unlike in vocabulary. 

The publication of Mr. Trumbull’s dictionary has al- 
ready stimulated interest in the whole group of the 
Algonquin-Lenape languages. The people who speak in 
different forms of that language are scattered between 
Labrador and the very borders of Alaska: probably they 
are in straggling tribes in Alaska. ‘This range in terri- 
tory extends far more widely than the Roman empire 
ever extended, so that it would be fair to say that the 
Algonquin-Lenape language is now spoken over a larger 
territorial range than the Latin tongue ever commanded 
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asa living tongue. If, however, this interesting language, 
so comiplete in its grammar as to challenge the wonder 
of all philologists, is to be carefully studied, even by 
a few students, we ought to have in a convenient form 
one or two text-books. Such a book which fills a little 
part of this requisition is the reprint of Eliot’s Primer, 
which can be readily purchased in Edinburgh, and which 
our booksellers will soon have at hand if any demand for 
it should be created. This was reprinted by Mr. Andrew 
Elliot in Edinburgh in 1877. It could be wished, however, 
that. one of our school-book publishers would put in 
modern type, and print perhaps, one of the Gospels from 
Eliot’s Bible, the working part of Roger Williams’s ‘‘Key 
to the Indian Languages.” An edition, to speak of one 
of such books, of Mr. Trumbull’s notes on the Indian 
geographical names of New England would fit it for pop- 
ular use even among amateurs in language. 

In writing of John Eliot’s great monument, which is 
his translation of the Bible, I am tempted to copy for 
the information of our friends near Boston the following 
anecdote regarding the Eliot tomb. I remember that, 
when Dr. Stanley was in the country, one of his first re- 
quests was that he might see where John Eliot was 
buried. 

In a letter from Mr. Thomas Clark, dated Nov. 3, 
1802, he says that several years before the death of Mr. 
Eliot an inhabitant of Roxbury was ‘‘taken by the Turks 
and kept in bondage. When his friends heard of his de- 
plorable situation, they were greatly affected, and raised, 
by voluntary contribution, a sum of money (the amount 
is not mentioned) and sent it by a friend for his ransom; 
but before the money arrived the person for whose relief 
it was designed was dead, in consequence of which the 
money was brought back, and the owners, being unwill- 
ing it should be applied to any common purpose, appro- 
priated it to the building a tomb for the burial of their 
deceased ministers. And I think one or more of the de- 
ponents affirmed that before the tomb was finished the 
good old gentleman died.” Epwarp E. Hae. 


Spiritual Life. 


It was a true saying of a living author,—‘‘Every man 
is a man after God’s own heart if he acts out in faith 
the special function for which he is fitted.” To be a 
man after God’s own heart, as the beloved Son was, is 
his call to each of us.—W. H. Channing. 

we 

How can he be otherwise than miserable who attends 
only to his own interests, who claims to himself no share 
in the happiness and prosperity of mankind, whom 
friendship cannot warm nor charity inspire? Living 
only to himself, he can but reflect back upon himself 
his own weakness and imbecility.—Henry Turner. 

od 


A little thought will show you how vastly your own 
happiness depends on the way other people bear them- 
selves toward you. ‘Turn the idea round, and remember 
that just so much are you adding to the pleasure or the 
misery of other people’s days. And this is the half of 
the matter which you can control.—George S. Merriam. 

s 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults than to 
choke them by gaining virtues. Do not think of your 
faults, still less of others’ faults. In every person who 
comes near you look for what is good and strong. Honor 
that, rejoice in it, and, as you can,try to imitate it, and 
your faults will drop off like dead leaves when their 
time comes.—Ruskin, 
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Literature. 


The Gospel and the Church.* 


Abbé Loisy’s views have attracted much 
attention, especially since the official con- 
demnation of them by Rome. ‘The present 
volume gives, in the form of a keen criticism 
of Harnack and Sabatier, an exposition of 
Loisy’s attempt to interpret Roman Catholi- 
cism in a manner more rational and modern 
than is usual with Catholic writers. Accord- 
ing to Harnack, the essence of the gospel 
consists in faith in God the Father as re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ. Loisy finds the 
gospel only in the whole work of Jesus and 
its legitimate fruit in history. It is not a 
germ that multiplies without growing, nor 
is it compromised by the development of 
institutions, creeds, and worship, as long 
as the development is ruled by the original 
principles of the movement. The histori- 
cal results of the gospel are themselves a 
part of the gospel. This conception of a 
progressive revelation through the Church 
and tradition is the ruling idea of the book. 
The New Testament itself shows different 
strata of tradition. Not only Matthew 
and Luke, but Mark as well, are composite 
works, and are essential parts of the Chris- 
tian movement. The true grandeur of Jesus 
was not perceived until after his death. 
The inevitable and legitimate idealization 
of him was an expansion of faith and an 
attempt to set Jesus in his rightful place. 
Paul had to explain: he could not simply 
narrate. From the first the Gospels have 
been a means of expressing and extending 
the faith. No part of them can be re- 
jected because it does not directly repre- 
sent the thought of Jesus himself. Har- 
nack attributes to Jesus the ideas that 
seem to himself true. The conception of 
God as Father is only one element in Jesus’ 
message. “The Christ of Herr Harnack”’ 
differs “from any image that the histo- 
Tian can derive from the criticism of the 
Gospels alone.” The Son as well as the 
Father belongs to the gospels of Jesus. 
“Tt is his own religion, not that of the Gos- 
pels,” that Harnack expounds. The gos- 
pel is not individualistic and mystic. It 
is the announcement of the kingdom of 
God of which Christ is the ruler. The 
kingdom and its Head cannot be separated. 
At first in Christianity there was no ad- 
ministrative hierarchy, but there was a 
body as well as a soul. The Church is as 
necessary to the gospel as is the gospel to 
the Church. The critics who make much 
of the fact that the Christology, which 
they reject, is an interpretation of the work 
of Jesus, conveniently forget to say that this 
is equally true of Paul’s doctrine of grace, 
which they accept. Dogmas are inter- 
pretations of religious facts. Divine in 
origin and substance, they are human in 
structure and composition. This dog- 
matic development is not without but with- 
in the faith, The great question is, Is 
the gospel in principle individualist or col- 
lectivist? The Catholic worship develops 
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under the permanent influence that gave 
it birth, Christianity has lived in the 
Church and by the Church, and it is futile 
to try to save it by a search for its quintes- 
sence. 

Some of the criticisms of Harnack and 
Sabatier are well taken, and will command 
the approval of most Unitarians. Abbé 
Loisy is evidently a profoundly loyal lover 
of his Church, but his scholarly and philo- 
sophical attempt to serve it has not saved 
him from condemnation. A frank ex- 
pression of his opinion of the act would be 
interesting reading. 


SEEKING Lire. By Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20 net. 
We confess that we opened this volume 
with some trepidation. It is now over ten 
years since the passing of the great preacher; 
and the other volumes of the series of his 
sermons, of which this is the tenth and last, 
reached a degree of excellence naturally 
difficult to maintain. But there is no sign 
of weakness or deterioration here. These 
sermons are in the old Brooks vein. They 
are, if anything, better than the collection 
immediately preceding them. And, al- 
though there are none here so great as the 
now famous discourses upon ‘“The Candle of 
the Lord,” “The Egyptians Dead upon the 
Seashore,” “Withheld Completions,” or ‘““The 
Symmetry of Life,” still there are many 
which show the preacher: almost at his 
best. Those, for instance, entitled ‘‘the 
Tree of Life,’ “Average and Absolute 
Virtue,” “New Wine in Old Bottles,” as 
well as that from which the volume takes 
its name, are all strong, interesting, and 
wonderfully characteristic. They show the 
author’s marked power of picturesque 
imagery; his style, direct and vivid; his 
genius for drawing fresh meanings from 
familiar texts. Here also we find the 
familiar, long, often involved sentences, as 
well as many traces of that hazy theology 
which is its author’s most vulnerable point. 
Above all do these sermons indicate the 
man’s steadfast manliness, his persistent 
demand for reality, the catholicity of his 
sympathies, and, above all, his loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. Thither all his thoughts 
lead us. There is the source of his greatest 
enthusiasm. ‘The interpretation of Christ’s 
character is ever his most congenial task. 
In these respects the book will be valuable 
as a manual of devotion. Preachers will 
find it a mine of homiletic interest, while 
all lovers of Dr. Brooks will regard it as an 
entirely adequate and fitting expression of 
his genius. The index herein published of 
all the sermons in the several volumes of the 
series will be found both interesting and 
valuable. 


Japan, AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2 net.—It was only 
after discovering that he could not under- 
stand the Japanese at all that Mr. Hearn 
felt qualified to make this essay at inter- 
pretation. Because he was bewitched by 
the charm of Oriental life, he cut himself 
loose from Eastern civilization and from 
the society of foreigners in Japan. 
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let himself sink into the native life, and we 
may suppose knew it as well as any foreigner 
could; and yet the last work of his life, 
illuminating as it is, contains proofs, if 
they were needed, that during a separation 
of thousands of years human nature in 
Japan has been so far differentiated from 
human nature in the Western world that 
there are things essential to each which 
they do not hold in common, and that even 
he could not fathom the mind and heart of 
Japan. We said “human nature’’ where we 
probably should have said “tradition and the 
customs of civilization.” If Mr. Hearn 
could have lived to see the war that is now 
waging in Manchuria, and to note the be- 
havior of the Japanese in and around his 
own home, he would probably, with still 
more emphasis, declare that we do not and 
cannot understand the Japanese at all. 
But this very fact makes the successive 
chapters of this book all the more interest- 
ing. They at least show us not merely 
that we do not know, which is the beginning 
of wisdom, but also why we do not know, 
which is the second step of knowledge. Such 
chapters as his account of Buddhism in 
relation to the Shinto cult; and his sketch 
of “‘The Jesuit Peril,’ throw a flood of light 
upon the conditions as we found them forty 
years ago. This book must do something 
to strengthen the conviction that it will be 
better for the future civilization of the 
world to allow the representatives of ancient 
civilizations to develop their systems in 
their own way, with such light as we can 
throw upon their problems with our modern 
science and philosophy. Japan has not 
been Americanized or Europeanized, but 
the native civilization has been enriched 
and expanded by the absorption of what- 
soever other nations had to give which 
were adapted to the needs of the people. 


READINGS IN EuROPEAN Hisrory. Vol. 
I. By James Harvey Robinson. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—The new method of studying 
the history of the world involves the provi- 
sion of new material for the benefit of 
young students. Wise teachers no longer 
expect their pupils to commit to memory the 
statements of any historian, however wise 
or famous, and to regard them as final 
judgments. So far as possible even young 
students are directed to the original sources 
of information, to the books and other ma- 
terials which must be used by the historians, 
however wise and learned. To make this 
plan of consulting original authorities easy 
for pupils who have no access to great 
libraries, and who would not have skill to 
select for themselves the most enlighten- 
ing records of the past, Prof. Robinson 
has brought together in two volumes many 
notable and interesting records which show 
the condition of society in Europe before 
and after the barbarian and other invasions. 
So far as possible, from contemporary 
records which have come down to us, he 
gives us extracts which tell the story of 
the successive movements of tribes, the 
rise and fall of nations, the growth of the 
Christian Church, and whatever may in 
a thousand pages illustrate the common 
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changes which took place in the growing 
Church and the rising states which now 
constitute modern Europe. This first 
volume brings the student down to the 
time of the Renaissance. Appended to 
each of the twenty-two chapters there 
is an ample bibliography divided into 
three parts, Class A containing such books 
as might properly be placed in a high- 
school library, Class B for those who have 
access to a good college library, and Class C 
materials for advanced study for teachers 
and university students. This is a book 
that would lend itself to illustration after 
the manner of Green’s Short History of 
England, with excellent effect. 


THE MASQUERADER. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—As this story has appeared in 
monthly numbers of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zime and Harper's Bazar it has excited 
great attention and aroused the most in- 
tense curiosity as to the issue of the 
desperate venture made by two men who 
resembled each other so closely in form, 
feature, voice, and manner that even the 
wife of the married man was deceived when 
the bachelor double of her husband took 
his place in Parliament and in social life. 
The reason for the masquerade was that 
the rich married man, who was in line of 
promotion to the highest offices in England, 
had become a hopeless victim of the opium 
habit. He could restrain himself for two 
or three weeks, then was obliged to sur- 
render to his vice. When the member of 
Parliament went under, his double, a poor 
man of great ability, took his place. When 
the member of Parliament revived, he re- 
sumed his activities, and his double retired 
to obscure lodgings. Seldom has any story 
ever been told with such singleness of pur- 
pose and grasp upon the reader’s imagination. 
When it is all over, it is easy to see that the 
situation was impossible, and that in the 
final outcome, which we will not indicate, 
there were a dozen impossibilities and im- 
probabilities to reckon with. ‘The author’s 
skill, however, does not allow these things 
to mar the pleasure of the reader. 


A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. By 
William Edgar Geil. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.—This is the record of a 
journey through parts of China almost un- 
known to white men, and contains abun- 
dant material of which the writer did not 
know how to avail himself to the best 
advantage. He passes from town to town 
and city to city in Western China, offering 
so much and such varied information that 
is new to his readers that one laments the 
absence in him of that magic power by 
which such men as Marco Polo and the 
Abbé Huc gave their narratives such 
abundant and enduring charm, But who- 
ever is interested in missionaries and mis- 
sionary work, or in the nature of the civili- 
zation in this vast unknown country, will 
find ample stores of information, with 
many excellent illustrations reproduced 
from photographs made on the spot. ‘There 
are constant attempts at a humorous and 
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witty style which cannot always be com- 
mended as successful. The impression given 
is that there were between the writer and 
the educated classes in China few points 
of contact. He understood them no better 
than they understood him. Their religion 
was to him as senseless and irrational as 
Christianity seemed to them, and yet there 
runs through the book a vein of sympathy 
with the human nature of the heathen 
Chinese which shows in the writer a faculty 
of appreciation not fully utilized, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Painted by John 
Fulleylove, R.I., described by Mrs. A, 
Murray Smith. London: Adam & Charles 
Black. $2—Twenty-one full-page illustra- 
tions in color give as many views of the 
exterior and interior of the great cathedral, 
of which it was said, ‘Kings are thy nurs- 
ing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers.” After an introductory chapter 
which sums up the history of the buildings 
as a whole, Mrs. Smith pictures a morning 
spent in the abbey witha party of tourists, 
collected in a somewhat haphazard fashion 
and meeting beneath the statue of the 
younger Pitt at the west end of the nave. 
Now one and then another, whatever his 
nationality, is reminded of his own coun- 
try by some grave or monument that re- 
calls a famous memory. This is a loving 
and minute study, which will be especially 
valuable to the visitor who wishes to walk 
leisurely and appreciate intelligently the 
architecture and the associations connected 
with the ancient pile. Such a _ study 
increases enjoyment with understanding. 
The delicacy of the paintings and the soft 
richness of the coloring make this an un- 
usual book, 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. By 
Francis L. Wellman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 net.—The first 
edition of this book quickly reached its 
sixth impression,—a fact which seemed to 
the author and publishers to justify a second 
edition, practically rewritten, with new 


chapters concerning the fallacies of testi- 
mony, probabilities, personality of the 
examiner, etc. The many and _ brilliant 


illustrations of the art of cross-examina- 
tion, as practised by such masters as 
Joseph H. Choate and others, are not only 
of great value to young lawyers, but are as 
interesting as one of Sherlock Holmes’s 
detective stories, and excite interest of a 
similar kind. The cases described are 
valuable to all intelligent people who have 
to deal with human evidence, as psychical 
research and all similar studies, more than 
most people know, depend upon a fair 
knowledge of the laws of human evidence, 
and especially of the many forms of human 
credulity and fallibility. 


THE REAPER. By Edith Rickert. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. The 
atmosphere of this story of the Shetland 
Islands takes one at once into a world far 
removed from that of modern city life 
He likes to know how the story is coming 
out, whether Torval and Meggy-Betty 
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of bright-haired Barbara and dark-eyed 
Osla, tallest and proudest of the island 
women; but the really important thing is 
the life as a whole, how the people faced 
their little world and met their troubles. 
Happiness is not having the things you 
want, said Torval, it’s “just owning your 
soul in peace’’;.and the soul life of the peo- 
ple in this unusual story is what really 
counts. It isa strong and vivid representa- 
tion of men and women among whom the 
writer has lived. The material for her 
story was gathered from the men at the 
harvesting, the sheep washing, and the 
fishing, and from the women as she sat 
with them carding, spinning, and knitting. 
It is an enlarging, heart-moving tale. 


A TRANSPLANTED NuRSERY. By Martha 
Kean, New York: The Century Company. 
$1.20 net.—This is the record of a summer 
spent in Brittany, not according to rules laid 
down for summer tourists, but in the fashion 
of those who make a home, keeping house and 
entering into the life of the people. Read- 
ing this, it seems the easiest thing in the 
world to cross the ocean with three small 
boys, the eldest only six, and to gain thereby 
a wholesome healthful holiday, economical, 
delightful, and full of novel interest, to 
say nothing of the chance to improve one’s 
French. It can be done for less than the 
cost of a summer on the north shore,— 
“easily for seven hundred dollars,” says the 
writer, who had in mind a family of four 
and a three months’ stay. The letters 
read like an actual record and are full of 
interest and suggestion. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SmiTH. By Tudor Jenks. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.20 
net.—A good popular biography of Captain 
John Smith, written simply that young peo- 
ple may enjoy and accurately that older 
readers may approve, is something so 
obviously desirable that the mere announce- 
ment is almost enough. Mr. Jenks went to 
Smith’s own writings for the greater part 
of his material and adds nothing without 
explanation. He leaves us the story of 
the defeat of the three Turkish champions, 
showing that there is no inherent improba- 
bility in it, that there is every historical 
reason to believe it literal truth, and that 
the difficulty is to find out why it has ever 
been doubted. It was an astonishingly 
romantic and adventurous life at all events, 
and one which is more fascinating than a 


novel because of the connection it has 
with familiar places. 

Brooke HERFoRD. A Memoir. By John 
Cuckson. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association.—Under the imprint of the 


American Unitarian Association Mr. Cuck- 
son has issued a sketch of his predecessor 
in the pulpit of Arlington Street Church in 
Boston. This little book was written as a 
labor of love by one who had been his pupil 
in England and was his friend until the end 
of his life. No attempt has been made to 
write the story of Mr. Herford’s life, but 
rather to pay a tribute to his memory and 
to point out some of the chief characteristic 


finally hit it off together, and what became features of his work. As all our readers 
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know, Mr. Herford described himself as 
conservative without apology. But he held 
his own position with a genial regard for his 
fellow-workers, and, as Mr. Cuckson shows, 
he finished his work in America in such a 
manner as to retain the respect and even the 
affection of those who differed most from 
him in matters of denominational policy. 


JAPANESE Farry Book. 
Yei Theodora Ozaki. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 net.—This collection of 
fairy tales and legends has been made by 
one eminently fitted for the task. One or 
two of the tales, in other versions, have 
already appeared at different times in the 
Christian Register, as, for instance, the 
story that tells why the jelly fish has its 
present form. ‘They are quaint, fascinating 
chapters in folk-lore, and the compari- 
sons and contrasts that may be drawn 
between them and the nursery tales with 
which we are most familiar are significant; 
but the main purpose of the present col- 
lection is to interest children, and in this 
it will surely be successful. Children adapt 
themselves quickly to the new local setting 
and atmosphere. 


Compiled by 


FALAISE OF THE BLESSED VoIcE. By 
William Stearns Davis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The times and 
customs of medizval France are made un- 
usually real in the pages of this romance, 
which recounts the history of three fateful 
days in the youth of King Louis IX. and his 
fair young queen, Margaret. Falaise, their 
humble friend, is a blind girl, a singing Pippa, 
who could be strong and resourceful when the 
need arose. The action is swift and dra- 
matic, the situations terise, and the character 
development of the young king effectively 
indicated. A plot against Louis and Mar- 
garet matures and promises to be successful, 
but is frustrated by the cleverness of Fa- 
laise and the awakened spirit and insight of 
the king himself. This is a strong and dig- 
nified piece of work. 


A Doc’s Tate. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—Nobody 
can read the works of Mark Twain with 
adequate sympathy and understanding who 
does not see that under his most grotesque 
and even comical work he carries a serious 
purpose which attains its end only after the 
laughter dies away. The masque which he 
put on early in his career was an accident, 
and he has often jested with a sad heart. 
In this little sketch he drops the cap and 
bells entirely, and gives his pen to the ser- 
vice of man’s nearest friend in the animal 
world. ‘To excite sympathy for our animal 
friends he makes a mother dog tell the story 
of herself and her offspring in which she 
suffered from a misunderstanding and he 
perished under the hands of a vivisectioner, 


RIVERLAND. By Robert W. Chambers 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 
net.—There is certainly instruction in this 
nature book; but it is mingled with lively 
chatter and amusing narratives that the 
child, reading, will hardly find it out until 
he has occasion to use his pleasantly ac- 
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quired knowledge. Geraldine and Peter 
go to the butterfly puddle,—you may know 
it by the muddiest kind of mud and the 
wettest kind of wet,—and there one cf the 
butterflies, after taking his puddle soup, 
relates his life history. A grasshopper, a 
sandpiper, a marsh-hawk, a mosquito, and 
other small creatures are equally obliging; 
and the best of it is that they all tell the 
truth. This is a nature book with a dif- 
ference. 


A LADDER OF SworDs. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. New. York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth have given room for many a novel and 
romance, and doubtless there are others yet 
tocome. Sir Gilbert’s is less distinctive than 
we should have expected, and it can hardly 
claim the popularity which followed natu- 
rally upon his Canadian stories. The color 
and incident of the London scenes and the 
contrast with the farmer and fisherman life 
on the Isle of Jersey make good reading 
and justify the story; but the thread of 
interest is slight, and the charm of the tale 
is mainly in its workmanship. The ro- 
mance was published as a serial in one of the 
magazines a few years ago. 


DEFENDING THE ISLAND. By James Otis, 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents.—This 
is one of the Stories of American History 
which Mr. Otis, or Mr. Kaler, to give him his 
last name, has written with much success. 
It is a story of Bar Harbor in 1758 during 
the French and Indian War when a small 
band of women and children bravely de- 
fended themselves against a combined attack 
of their enemies. ‘The men were absent on 
a fishing-trip, and there was occasion for 
daring and self-forgetful deeds before their 
return, A pleasant incident of the book 
is the rescue and gentle treatment of a 
wounded Frenchman. The story, like the 
others of the series, is founded on fact. 


Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
This book is announced as “not a polemic,” 
yet the passionate protest against vivi- 
section which surged in Mrs, Ward’s heart 
as she wrote it beats in every chapter and 
dominates the feelings of the reader. No 
minute description of tortures like those at 
which Mrs. Ward hints could do one-half 
so much toward winning interest for the 
cause she represents as this book, which 
connects her pleading with a story of human 
interest, and indicates subtly the effect of 
habitual cruelty on character. Mrs. Ward 
has written with a restraint which was 
hardly to have been expected, and her book 
gains immeasurably thereby. 


MorninG THOUGHTS TO CHEER ‘THE 
Day. By Maria H. LeRow. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—It is evident that a 
great deal of loving care has gone into the 
preparation of this book of daily selections, 
fashioned much after the manner of Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs, which Mrs. Tiles- 
ton made fifteen or more years ago. A text 
or two from the Bible, a bit of a poem, and 
then a prose selection make up a morning 
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service that ought to start the day with 
joy and strength. They are not thrown 
together at haphazard, but the same thought 
runs through all. Cheerfulness is the domi- 
nant note, and the book will be a message- 
bearer of hope and strength to many. 


THe Story oF ROLF AND THE VIKING’S 
Bow. By Allen French. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—This is a fine book 
for boys, and the plot is so well developed, 
the incidents so characteristic of the period, 
and the characters so strongly drawn that 
it would be a pity if the reading of the book 
were confined to boys alone. Rolf is a pur- 
poseful, broad-minded fellow, the right kind 
of a hero to be held up toa boy’s admiration, 
though the times in which he lived preclude 
the possibility that he should be a hero 
only of peace. 


THe Attey Gat’s Kitten. By Caro- 
line Fuller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Humor and an understanding of 
real children are the characteristics of this 
amusing story for children. The pets, 
with their wonderful names, the various 
adventures, the domestic perils, averted or 
otherwise, the delightful grandmother, and 
the funny conversations of the children 
make an unusually entertaining book for 
the younger readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Little, Brown & Co. are the publishers of 
a primer called The Child at Play, with sub- 
title ‘Little Stories for Little Children.” 
The fascinating illustrations would recom- 
mend it sufficiently even were the educa- 
tional value less. The topics are those 
that appeal to the interest of the five-year- 
old, and the words are short and easy. It 
is written by Clara Murray, who has wide 
experience in the primary school, and the 
illustrations in color are by Hermann 
Heyer. 


It is evident that children like Rebus 
Books in which the words of the text are 
occasionally supplied by tiny pictures, or 
otherwise the plan would not be kept up 
in children’s magazines, nor should we have 
an entire story written thus, Puss in the 
Corner is a pretty story in itself, and the 
interest will be long drawn out by the fact 
that it is not only story, but game, picture- 
book, and puzzle all in one, It is written 
by Edith Francis Foster and published by 
Dana Estes & Co. 


Our religious literature has many treatises, 
large and small, on the life and character 
of the Man of Galilee. Something new and 
unhackneyed still remains to be said about 
this great character in human history; and 
it has been remarkably well said, with a 
fresh form of treatment and from an origi- 
nal point of view in a little volume called 
“The Supremacy of Jesus,” by Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., announced for fall pub- 
lication by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It is a reverent, sympathetic, 
and, above all, a clear-sighted exposition, 
in the light of the frankly accepted higher 
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criticism, of the essential and permanent 
elements in the life and example of the teacher 
of Nazareth. 


Elizabeth Porter Gould, author of the re- 
cently published The Brownings in America, 
appears now as novelist and poet, in two 
volumes neatly boxed together, and pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, $1.50 each. 
A Pioneer Doctor is the life-story of a Bos- 
ton girl keenly alive to spiritual truths, 
who, after studying medicine, goes out to 
Syria as a medical missionary. The young 
man who loves her is moved by her higher 
thought to sacrifice his business prospects, 
and also studies medicine and follows her to 
Syria where they are married. Her early 
death does not put an end to the spiritual 
influence which she is described as having 
constantly exerted over others. The book 
of verses is entitled One’s Self I Sing, and 
contains many thoughtful and religious 
poems, besides a number written to contem- 
poraries, indicated by name or initials. As 
an indication of the quality of these verses we 
quote the following: — 

“The heroes on the battlefield are calm in 
death ; 
Their fighting o’er, 
They feel no more the fevered breath 
Of battle’s roar; 
They hear at last the voice that saith 
“Fight on no more,’ 
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‘But oh, the heroes on the grander field 
of peace 
Who know no rest! 
Whose hearts feel not the full release 
From mortal quest, 
Nor breathe the air where struggles cease 
The soul to test!” 


The Magazines. 


Leslie’s Magazine is holding fast to the 
magazine ideal, intended for all the family. 
Its subscription list is going up at a rate 
that indicates its place among the r1o-cent 
magazines. The September edition of 250,- 
ooo has grown to an edition of over 300,000 
this month. Among the leading articles 
are “The Business Clergyman,” by Arthur 
Goodrich; ‘The Financiers of the Cam- 
paign,” by F. T. Birchall; and the second 
illustrated article in the series on ‘“The Great 
Theatrical Syndicate.” Ralph Connor’s 
novel, ‘““The Prospector,’’ is continued, and 
the tenth number of Annie Payson Call’s 
chapters on “The Freedom of Life,” in 
which she discusses the power and place 
of wholesome human sympathy. There 
are nine short stories, two or three other 
articles, and the usual departments. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., 
A Short History of England. By ween P. Cheyney. 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. Athenzum Press Series. With 
introduction and notes by H. C, Beeching. 60 cents. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston, 
The Story of Little Peter. By Captain Marryat. 
by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. $1. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Poems. By William M. Byram. $1.50. 
The Heavenly Dykes. By June owney. $1. 
A National Pzan. By Walter Allen Rice. $1. 50, 
From Houghton, 3 Other & Co., Boston. 
7 en's Progress and _ Elizabethan Sketches. 
elix E. Schelling. $2.50 eee 
ie in the Fine Arts. y Clara Erskine Clement. 
e "Basket Woman. By Mary Austin. $1.50. 
's Epi rs. A.D. T. Whitney. $1.50. 
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When the King came. grt George Hodges. $1.a5. 
The Amateur Spirit. By Bliss Perry. $1.25 net. 
Bits C3 Gossip. By Rebecca Harding Davis. $1.25 net. 
The Playmate Hours. By Mary Thacher Higginson. 
cents net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Bethlehem. Sacred song for high or low voice. By Fred- 
eric Fleming Beale. 

Minuet. From the Symehony. in E-flat. For four hands. 
For the piano. By W. A. Mozart. 

Grand Ss ig Four hands, For the piano. By Neils 

The ven of the Rose. Song for low voice. By Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, 

To Thee. Song for low voice. Seaward. Duet for so- 


prano and tenor. 


By P. A. Schnecker. 
Heart’s Fancies. 


For the piano. By J. Christopher 


Marks. 

Canzonetta; Meditation. For violin or flute with piano, 
By Carl Busch. 

Merza. Song. By F. Brueschweiler. 


From Vim, A. Pon Co., New York. 

Moonlight on the James. Valse brillante. 
piano. By Ernest L. Bolling. 

Behold a Stranger at the Door. Sacred duet for soprano 
or tenor and baritone or bass. By J. A. Fairfield 

I havea Sixpence ; tidy Love is gone. Songs for me- 
dium voice. By W. Ruffner. 

Sing to the Lorda Joyful Son Sacred duet for soprano 
and baritone or tenor. By osti-Nevin. 

Red Chief. March and two-step. For violin and piano. 
By L. Schwarzwald. 


For the 


Berceuse. For violinand piano. By Lynnel Reed. 

Jesu, Word of God. Sacred solo for mezzo-soprano, By 
Gounod-Wilkinson. 

The Lord my Shepherd. Sacred solo. By Sydney 


Thomson. 
The Day is gently sinking to a Close. Sacred solo. Hark! 
What mean those Holy Voices? Christmas solo. By 
f; Christopher Marks, 
¥ ila jel bd Instruction Book for Piano. By F. Beyer. 
Third Series, By Prof. 


he Musical Writing Book. 

THe G. Tiepke. 

Secular Octavo Music. Come where my Love lies Dream- 
ing. Quartet for mixed voices. By Stephen C. Foster. 
Arranged by William Dressler. Far, Far from Olden 
Time, Mixed voices. The Death it is the Breezy 
Night. Mixed voices. By J. Mendelsohn. 

Octavo Sacred Music. Love of Jesus, All Divine. An- 
them. Soprano solo and chorus. By J. Christopher 
Marks. They that go down to the Sea in Ships. Solo 
and chorus. Since the day that I brought forth my 
People. Anthem. By H. P. Danks. 
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Jack O’Lantern. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Jack O’Lantern! funny fellow! 

Big round head and face all yellow, 
His eyes like lamps in darkest night, 
His mouth wide open with delight. 


His nose so long and well cut in 
That you can see his brains within. 
They are pithy, soft, and yellow, 
As a pumpkin ripe and mellow. 


Then his stiff ‘‘queue”’ tied up on top, 
It is so green, but, then, why not? 
For it is just to lift with ease 

This ‘‘Yellow-peril Jackonese.’’ 


His teeth are white, like pumpkin seeds, 
As a broad grin is all he needs. 

If you should meet him after dark, 
You’d find he’s out upon ‘a lark.” 


This lark, I’ll say, is not a bird, 

But a small boy with mischief stirred 
To give the girls an awful fright, 

If they should venture out at night. 


Now you'll know what it all means 

If you should hear their shouts and screams, 
It’s Jack O’Lantern, funny fellow, 

Making silly girls to yell, “Oh!”’ 


For the Christian Register. 


Who was She? 


BY MABEL P. FOSTER. 


Marjorie was the littlest and only girl in 
a family of four boys, but a very important 
person therein. She was her father’s pet 
and her mother’s sunshine, while the boys 
declared with one voice that ‘Marge was 
a brick and never squealed,” whatever that 
may mean, 

Sometimes the brothers were a little 
rough with their small sister; but Mar- 
jorie bore all patiently, proud to be treated 
with any consideration due a boy. Yes, 
she loved them and had good times with 
them; but she had also her trials, and her 
very greatest one came in her favorite game. 
The children delighted to play soldiers, 
and every pleasant Saturday afternoon 
you might see them on parade. Hugh, 
being just thirteen, and possessing a real 
soldier’s suit, was the undisputed _com- 
mander-in-chief. He marched proudly at 
the head of his regiment, sword clanking 
and flag flying, tall and very straight, with 
the dignity of a Gen. Washington, whose 
name he bore. Following were the twins, 
who, resplendent in their tri-colored hats 
and belts, represented respectively Gens. 
Warren and Prescott. The twins had been 
to Bunker Hill, Even little Jack, who was 
but fourteen months older than Marjorie, 
was a Boston Boy! But in this particular 
game, just because she was a girl, she was 
nothing! ‘Just nothing but a soldier, and 
have to carry their old duds for them,” 
she once bitterly told her mother. But it 
was that or nothing; for what could she 
represent, as Hugh said. 

Marjorie gave many an anxious thought 
to this question as she trudged in the rear 
each parade day, and no one knew with 
what longings she gazed at the commander 
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and his generals. If only she could be 
some one as great as they! 

But one day an answer came. It came 
through her teacher. Her teacher was 
talking of the Father of his Country and 
some one else, and the thought of this some 
one else made Majorie’s eyes dance and for- 
get 7x12. She came home with the twins, 
but not until the family were at the dinner 
table did she speak. Then, in an excited 
little voice, she said: “Boys, I’m some- 
body!’ “Yes,’”’ looking steadily around the 
table, “I’m somebody lovely fer the sol- 
diers’ parade; but I won’t tell till Saturday, 
and then you’ll see who I am and where I’ll 
walk!” 

Curiosity got the better of them. Jack 
said she could be another Boston Boy if 
she’d just whisper it to him, Warren and 
Prescott offered their old swords, and even 
the immortal Washington hinted that a 
much coveted belt might be worn by her 
if— But Marjorie was superior to bribes. 

A happier ‘little girl never lived for the 
next two days. She laughed and sang and 
teased the boys until she threw them into 
a fever of curiosity. ‘They all agreed with 
Jack, who, on the longed-for Saturday 
morning, feelingly said that he’d bust if 
he had to wait another day for Marge’s 
secret. 

On this Saturday afternoon the comman- 
der dressed with unusual care, and came out 
with his hand on his sword. His two gen- 
erals took extra precaution and pasted 
their paper hats on, that they might march 
with becoming dignity, and the Boston 
Boy bore himself in a manner that did 
credit to his ancestors. 

Mamma was to view the parade and 
hear who Marjorie was. She sat on the 
piazza, and the regiment lined up on the 
lawn in front. They were all waiting for 
Marjorie. At last she appeared, gay in a 
three-cornered hat of red, white, and blue 
paper, and a long wide sash of the same. 
She took her usual place at the end. After 
the salute the commander motioned for 
the one in the ranks to step forward. Mar- 
jorie came, a charming little figure, bright 
with the nation’s colors, and eyes all shiny 
with pride. With a flourish of his sword, 
these words fell from the commander’s 
lips :-— 

“And now, speak! Who are you?” 

In a clear ringing voice came the reply :— 

“Y’m Laughin-yet.” 

There was a slight unmilitary movement 
down the line. 

“You’re what?” demanded Washington. 

“T am Laughin-yet, I say,” with dig- 
nity. 

“No, you ain’t neither!’ almost yelled 
the Boston Boy. 

“You great goosie—I’m a live person!’ 

“Oh’’! said they all, and then looked at 
mother; but she didn’t see them. 

“Are you Big Head in the Sioux Indian 
tribe?’ thoughtfully questioned Hugh. 

“Well, I guess not!” sniffed Marjorie. 

“Oh, I know,’’ said one of the twins, 
“Perhaps she’s one of those cunning little 
Indians, like Hiawatha or Minnehaha, you 
know.” 

“Tm not an Indian at all, I tell you!” 
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The ranks were broken. 
thinking. 

“Pve got her,” said the Boston Boy 
wildly. ‘“‘She’s taking off one of those 
clowns we saw in the circus. They had 
funny names, I remember.’’ 

“A clown! The entire regiment felt 
her contempt. She looked every inch a 
commander as she stepped forward, and 
pointing a finger of scorn at them said im- 
pressively :— 

“You don’t know who Laughin-yet 
is,—the man who came over from France 
and told Washington he wouldn’t be a gen- 
eral, but a common soldier, and get killed 
like the rest of them; and how brave he 
was and fought and fought, and then went 
home, and a long time after came back 
again and built Bunker Hill Monument; 
and all the little boys and girls threw 
flowers on the ground at him, so he could 
walk on them? You don’t’— But here 
she stopped, for_total confusion reigned in 
the regiment. 

The commander seemed to have gone 
into convulsions; Prescott was leaning 
against the piazza, his hat over one eye; 
Warren had collapsed entirely and was 
rolling on the grass; while the Boston Boy 
was laughing much louder than the others, 
because he had nothing else to do. 

Marjorie looked at the commander with 
whom she had hoped to stand side by side, 
then at the others, and then she saw— Her 
eyes grew moist, a dreadful feeling was 
coming over her; but she still held her head 
proudly. And—just then her mother came 
toward her, put her arm around her, and 
said gravely :— 

“Come, my brave Lafayette, come with 
me; for I crave the honor of eating a large 
piece of chocolate cake with you in the din- 
ing-room.” 


The Little Brown Bowl. 


Once there was a little brown bowl that 
stayed always in a great closet among many 
other bowls. 

There were big bowls and little bowls, 
bowls with beautiful gold bands, and bowls 
over whose sides clambered rosebuds so 
beautifully painted that they looked as 
though they were growing. There was a 
bowl that wore violets all around its brim, 
like a little girl wearing violets on her hat. 
And there was one broad, shallow bowl 
tinted with such colors as are in the sky when 
the sun is going down, and on this bowl was 
the prettiest little shepherdess! She wore 
a broad hat and a blue dress, and her eyes 
and lips always laughed. 

So it can be seen that there were bowls of 
every description, only that all were beau- 
tiful except the little brown bowl, which 
could never be anything but a plain, thick 
little brown bowl, with not even a daisy to 
wear. She was so shy among all her beau- 
tiful companions that she did not often 
speak; but one day, when the maid, who 
took care of the china, set a pretty little 
pitcher so close to her that it touched, she 
gathered courage to ask why the shepherd- 
ess always smiled, and why all the other 
bowls were taken out of the closet at times 


They were 
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and then brought back again, but she was al- 
ways left. 

The little pitcher told the little brown 
bowl that the shepherdess smiled because 
she was happy; for every morning she was 
carried to the big, sunny breakfast room, 
where Clarita ate her bread and milk from 
the shepherdess bowl. 

Then the little brown bowl grew bolder, 
and said, so loudly that everybody heard, 
“And why don’t they come and get me some- 
times, as they get the shepherdess bowl, and 
the violet bowl, and all the rest?” 

And the little pitcher answered,—for I have 
said the little pitcher was always kind,— 
“They have not needed you yet. Perhaps 
some day you may be needed. Then the 
maid will come and get you.” 

“And shall I see Clarita then?” cried the 
little brown bowl, in great happiness. But, 
before the little pitcher could answer, such a 
laugh arose from the mouths of all the bowls 
that they rattled on the closet shelves and 
the maid said, ‘“How the wind blows!” 

“Ah,” cried the rosebud bowl, ‘‘you fool- 
ish thing, you will always stay on the closet 
shelf! You are too ugly ever to be needed. 
Do you see the big rosebuds on my sides? 
Clarita loves them. Once I sat for an hour 
on a little table and held bonbons for her.” 

“And I,” said the gold-banded bowl, “have 
been near her at dinner, and held water 
where she dipped her rosy fingers,” And 
the gold-banded bowl laughed scornfully. 
“But she loves beautiful things. She would 
never look at you.” 

“No, indeed!” said the violet bowl. “I 
wonder that you were ever put here, Once, 
long ago, for an hour, I was carried to Cla- 
rita’s own room and held violets for her.’’ 

“Yes, and you were upset,” cried a tall 
vase, “which showed that you were never 
meant to hold flowers. I wonder at Cla- 
rita’s ever taking you.” © 

But the little brown bowl sat quite still 
and very sad. She knew, at last, why for 
so long she had stayed in the closet, never 
taken out, and never needed. If only she 
too could have been beautiful! And she 
wished she might go away and never come 
back, since she could never be loved and 
never be of any use. 

She must have wished it aloud, in her sad- 
ness of heart, for the shepherdess bowl, to 
whom all the others always listened; spoke 
to her very gently: “Do not grieve, little 
brown bowl. Clarita loves beautiful things; 
but she loves useful things, and, if she ever 
sees you, she will love you. Only be pa- 
tient and wait.” 

And the little brown bowl grew very quiet. 
Her life had never been a very bright one. 
She had wished, sometimes, that she might 
be needed and used, as all the others seemed 
to be; but she had never known what it was 
to be unhappy. 

To-day, for the first time, she had been 
pained by rude, unfriendly words; but to-day 
she had learned to hope, and it was the best 
thing the little brown bow] had ever known. 

So the days came and went. Each morn- 
ing the shepherdess bowl was carried away 
and came back, looking brighter than be- 
fore; and one by one the violet bowl and the 
rosebud bowl and the gold-banded bowl were 
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taken out, and brought back—I am sorry to 
say—haughty and vain, and saying scorn- 
ful and unkind things to the little brown 
bowl. 

There came one morning when the maid 
came in and hastily set the little pitcher 
down; and the little pitcher, who always 
heard what was going on, was quite breath- 
less with eagerness. 

It was Clarita’s birthday, she said, and 
Clarita was eight years old, and eight beau- 
tiful hyacinths were lying by her place at 
table; and Clarita, as soon as she saw them, 
would surely be looking for something to 
hold them. 

“Oh, dear,’ sighed the shepherdess bowl. 
“Perhaps, if I were not so shallow, she might 
take me, since she loves me. Think of the 
joy of holding Clarita’s birthday flowers!” 

“Are the hyacinths purple?’ asked the 
violet bowl. ‘Indeed, I stand a good 
chance, with my lovely shape and color, 
of being chosen at once.’ 

“You, indeed!” cried the tall vase. ‘None 
of you are fit to hold flowers. It would be 
well for you to be taught your place. As 
for this pert violet bowl, after the disgrace 
she has suffered, trying to hold flowers, one 
would as soon expect Clarita to choose that 
ugly, silent little brown bowl in the corner!” 

But no one answered; for just then the 
door swung open, and the little brown bowl 
saw, for the first time, a little girl with sunny 
hair, lovelier than she had ever dreamed. 

Her lips wore a smile happier than that 
of the shepherdess, and her eyes were deep, 
like pools of quiet water. 

She held her flowers lovingly, and looked 
eagerly among the bowls, seeking something, 
touched the rosebud bowl for a moment, 
and then—the little brown bowl fairly trem- 
bled with joy, for Clarita was looking straight 
at her, and crying out: “Oh, here is the dear- 
est little brown bowl, mamma, just right for 
my flowers! It is so deep and so strong, 
and too heavy to upset. Why did I never 
find you before, little brown bowl! You shall 
hold flowers for me all summer!’’ 

Long days afterward the little brown 
bowl, filled, as she always was now, with 
flowers, found herself on Clarita’s - break- 
fast table, close to the shepherdess bowl. 

“Dear shepherdess bowl,” she whispered, 
“IT love you, because you were kind to me 
when I needed you.” 

And the shepherdess bowl whispered 
back softly, “I told you it was better to be 
able to hold beautiful things than to be 
beautiful outside.” 

And the shepherdess smiled more brightly 
than ever before —Piila Butler Bowman, in 
Churchman. 


The Oldest Doll in America. 


Long, long ago, when William Penn 
sailed from England on his second visit to 
America, what do you think he brought 
with him on the good ship Canterbury? 
An English doll. This passenger is the sole 
survivor of that voyage across the Atlantic, 
which was made over two hundred years 
ago. 

William Penn had a little daughter 
named Letitia. Letitia heard her father 
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tell wonderful tales of what he saw and 
heard in Pennsylvania on his first visit to 
this country, thousands of miles distant 
from Letitia’s home. He often told her 
about little Miss Rankin, who, living as she 
did in the wilderness of Pennsylvania (for 
this was long ago, remember), had no toys 
at all, not even one rag doll. When Leti- 
tia’s father was getting ready to again cross 
the ocean to America, his little girl insisted 
upon sending a doll to that lonesome little 
girl. 

So a doll was dressed in a court costume 
of striped and delicately tinted brocade and 
velvet. The skirt was held out by enor- 
mous hoops, for such was the fashion of 
the well-dressed ladies of that period. The 
doll itself is twenty inches high and has the 
long waist and slender form of the court 
beauties she left in her native land. Her 
hair is rolled back from her face, much in 
the style of to-day. 

This doll now lives in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, in the strictest seclu- 
sion. She is only removed from her care- 
ful wrappings when little girls desire the 
honor of making the acquaintance of the 
oldest doll in America,—Holiday Maga- 
zine, 


The Game of Hand-ball. 


Hand-ball is the oldest game known. 
Millions of boys and girls play it the world 
over, yet never give a grateful thought to 
its inventor. Most of them will be sur- 
prised to learn that so simple a thing 
needed “inventing” at all. Herodotus 
and Homer, two famous Greek writers, 
have preserved the inventor’s name, and it 
is a feminine one, Yes, a woman made the 
first toy ball, and her name was Anagalla. 
She was a noble lady of Corcyra, and she 
gave it, when finished, to the little daughter 
of the king of Alcinous. 

No other toy has furnished so much 
amusement, nor is there another so necessary 
in many games as is this simple article.. It 
is strange, too, that so few of these games 
are for girls. Do not forget that the ball 
was invented by a woman for girls, although 
boys may be grateful for all the fun they 
have with it.—Holiday Magazine. 


Bennie had spoken aloud in church, and, 
to mamma’s caution against doing it again, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘But, mamma, when my 
mouth’s so full of talk, I can’t help it’s leak- 
ing some!”—Youth’s Companion, 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO. THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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The Backward and Forward Look. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITARIAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 1904. FOR THE 
DIRECTORS BY THE PRESIDENT, REV. ED- 
WARD A. HORTON. . 


We are met once more in consultation 
together. These annual gatherings have 
usually been sources of new courage and 
clearer vision. Let us hope that such will 
be the result at this time. The chief gain 
to be sought is not in a dry narrative of past 
transactions, covering the twelve months 
since we met, but the translation of facts, 
and figures into conclusions and inspira- 
tions. 

There is this to be said at the very be- 
ginning: the educational tide is still running 
in. When we say this, we mean a great 
deal; when we say this, we touch one of the 
permanent encouragements of our work. 
Appreciation of education, wide and deep, 
has always existed in our American life. 
It is keener than ever at the present time; 
but a point often presented to you yet need- 
ing restatement is this,—that the signifi- 
cance and importance of a full education 
are more thoroughly understood. As I 
have said, this is not a transient view. We 
Sunday-school workers are now challenged 
to rise to the emergency. If we do not, 


then we shall be thrust aside, and our op-| 


portunities will be improved by others more 
wise and more zealous. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
is simply the organized expression of the 
individual churches. It is true it seeks to 
lead because that is naturally demanded, 
but the rapidity of advance is determined 
by the support behind us. Our denomi- 
national work can only be made a success 
by the co-operation of the unit centres. It 
is very gratifying to report that the right 
spirit prevails, so far as we can discern; and 
never were we so united in this Sunday- 
school cause as at the present time. 

The whole subject has broadened; and 
this accounts, partly, for the difficulties 
often found in our work. Instead of say- 
ing “Church and Sunday-school,”’ as of 
old, we find the situation much more com- 
plex; and it is summed up in three words, 
“Religion, Education, and Youth.” Strange 
as it may seem to those who look at our 
modern life on the outside, these three ideas 
are really very near the heart of the people. 
The expressions of this interest are often 
feeble and inadequate. Indeed, they are 
to us Sunday-school workers frequently 
discouraging in their negative tone But, 
probing deeper, the truth is revealed; and 
there are no subjects of more vital impor- 
tance than the ones I have mentioned. The 
reshaping of religious forces, the better ap- 
pliances of education, and the completer 
training of youth are now fundamental. 
Some of the new literature from all sources 
is concerned with these subjects. We are 
therefore working along lines of general 
advancement and progress. 

It is hardly necessary to give statistics 
with regard to the astonishing growth of 
Sunday-schools of all faiths in our coun- 
try. In Massachusetts specially these figures 
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are causes for thoughtfulness. But the 
republic, as a whole, has a greater array 


of Sunday-schools than any other country. 


This is a normal product of our conditions, 
and the fruit of necessity. The Sunday- 
school is not of artificial making, but a 
thing of evolution. Its place in educational 
forces has never been fully realized, and 
now it takes a rank which comes in the nat- 
ural order of things. 

We therefore welcome you on this occa- 
sion with a sense of serious satisfaction in 
the objects we have in hand and the prob- 
lems we are called upon to solve. The very 
place in which we rally furnishes a striking 
commentary to our statements. Here de- 
votion to a cherished memory has found 
expression in a religious form. The build- 
ings we behold are a testimony to lofty 
faith and sacred sentiments. The home 
of the Sunday-school, so complete in all its 
arrangements and so beautiful, is an ob- 
ject-lesson in Sunday-school hopes and aims. 

Before proceeding to the general features 
of our report, let us account, in part, for 
our stewardship the past year. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The leaflet lessons of last year proved 
very acceptable. A larger number of Sun- 
day-schools were studying together these 
lessons than in any previous course. The 
title, “‘Life Studies,’ indicates their breadth 
of subject. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has always felt free to publish other 
than Biblical lessons, in its large interpre- 
tation of religious training. We have been 
pioneers in this respect as in some other 
directions. We find that many members 
of other denominations, while deeming it 
unwise to introduce these lessons as a whole, 
often make use of such courses in their per- 
sonal preparation for Sunday-school in- 
struction. 

On the other hand, the current lessons 
now appearing weekly are based on the 
Bible. Dr. Lyon’s “Later Old Testament 
Narratives’ and Mrs. Lane’s ‘‘Old Testa- 
mént Stories” are enriching what we have 
published before, and furnishing reliable 
information as to Hebrew history. It is 
a noticeable fact that the most popular 
part of the Old Testament in Sunday- 
school teaching, is the legendary narratives. 
Probably the pictorial character of the sub- 
jects holds classes. But the strange his- 
tory of the Hebrews, as they tried to estab- 
lish a commonwealth and perpetuate a pure 
religion, should be thoroughly taught to 
young people, even if not so attractive as 
stories. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety was among the first to take this po- 
sition, some years ago, and it renews its 
convictions in these later courses. 

We are constantly making use of pictures 
in accordance with modern methods. The 
illustrations of “Life Studies’’ were selected 
from the best sources of art. There is thus 
a double education of taste and imagina- 
tion in such helps. In the current course 
of “Old Testament Stories’’ we are offering 
new pictures, and the building of a book 
by their use creates an interest not always 
obtained by teaching alone. 

Meanwhile our catalogue of over one hun- 
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dred and thirty manuals is drawn upon 
constantly. It may interest some of you 
to know how widely some of these books 
have been used. ‘‘A Book of Song and 
Service” is now in its thirtieth thou- 
sand; the “Life of Jesus,” 13,000; and of 
the pictures illustrating the ‘“‘Life of Jesus” 
there have been printed 145,000; the “Early 
Old Testament Narratives,” 11,500; “‘Be- 
ginnings of Christianity,’ 5,500; Toy’s “‘Re- 
ligion of Israel,’’ 7,000; ‘‘Story of Israel,’ 
4,500; and “Beacon Lights,” 3,500; ‘““Teach- 
ing of Jesus,’’ 6,500; ‘“‘Study of the Sects,” 
5,000; ‘‘First Lessons on the Bible,”’ 13,000; 
and so with many others. Among the leaf- 
lets for free distribution, the lead is taken 
by “Our Faith,” which has been printed 
to the extent of 76,000; ‘‘Corner-stones of 
Unitarianism,’’ 18,000; while tracts, Expo- 
sition of our Faith, and special services 
have run up into thousands. Every Other 
Sunday circulates 11,000 copies. In view 
of the smallness of-our denomination these 
figures make a very good showing, and prove 
a wide use of the publications of our society. 
As we have had occasion to mention before, 
there are very few manuals on our list which 
are not always in demand, however old they 
are. 

This fact shows that our Sunday-schools 
are not all of one mind as to the best way 
of teaching. Very many demand a book 
of questions and answers; but the modern 
pedagogical rule is that pupils must be in- 
stigated to think for themselves. This is 
not always an easy task in a voluntary 
affair like the Sunday-school. Consequently, 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
taken a medium position. It will not do 
to concede too much to dull pupils and in- 
competent teachers, neither is it wise to 
push pedagogical theories too far. We are 
perfectly willing to submit our publications 
to experts, where reliable judgment can be 
assured. The majority of the Unitarian 
Sunday-schools would refuse to use volumin- 
ous courses, such as the International Les- 
sons. They are not rightly constructed, 
and are overloaded with details; and yet 
there are always a few schools that wonder 
why-the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
does not follow such an example. They 
labor under the false impression that, be- 
cause there is so much material furnished 
to teachers, therefore the work must be 
easier and better. 

It is quite probable that what is known 
as the Graded System will grow in favor. 
The term ‘Graded System” is somewhat 
vague; but it is commonly understood to 
mean a consecutive, ascending arrange- 
ment of subjects and books, as contrasted 
with the one-topic courses where the pupils, 
of all ages, are studying the same subject 
at the same time. We have often presented 
the arguments on both sides. There is 
nothing new to be said. The practical ad- 
vantages of a One-topic Three-grade Sys- 
tem are very great; yet in the reconstruc- 
tion of Sunday-schools now going on there 
is a decided preference among leading edu- 
cators for methods which give more atten- 
tion to the development of the child and 
its growth by successive stages. There is 
no doubt that pedagogy and psychology 
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unite in indorsing this idea. The chief 
trouble lies in carrying it out. We meet 
many obstacles not existing in the public 
schools. The Sunday School Society is 
providing material as fast as it can, and as 
wisely as it can, for any rational system 
which may be undertaken by our individual 
churches. 

Three deficiencies exist in our publication 
list, which we would gladly fill if we had 
the means. One is the issuing of large pict- 
ures for use before the whole school. Two 
or three courses of lessons would be greatly 
reinforced by such additions. There is also 
other material needed for this kind of in- 
struction, but we have not felt able to pro- 
ceed. The cost is considerable, and the 
returns slow. The second want is a com- 
pact commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Livermore’s and Morison’s and other 
similar books are out of date. The new 
International Handbooks are excellent of 
their kind, but not satisfactory in form 
for this purpose. An abridged Bible is 
the third need. It would be of great value 
in homes, Sunday-schools, and public schools. 
Here is an opportunity for generous action 
on the part of individuals able to defray 
the expenses of publication. 


FINANCES. 


This naturally leads to the matter of con- 
tributions and money. ‘The cheering side 
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is that a larger number of Sunday-schools 
have contributed this year than ever. in 
the history of the society. We can report 
286, representing the whole breadth of our 
denomination. California has given as cheer- 
fully as Massachusetts; and often a small 
school has made a sacrifice beyond a larger 
school, with every token of a hearty giver, 
This indeed is encouraging, for it shows 
how fraternal and loyal is the spirit now 
prevailing. Ten or twelve years ago there 
were 114 Sunday-schools giving annual con- 
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Society. It will be seen that we have in 
that time increased by 172. I wish I could 
state that the financial revenue has equally 
developed, but it has not. Our donations 
are larger, but not in corresponding meas- 
ure to the numerical growth of the givers. 
There are various reasons for this difference; 
and we make no complaint, simply express- 
ing the hope that we may in process of time 
enlarge our resources. Some Sunday-schools 
have grown smaller by circumstances, and 
their ability to give has thereby been less- 
ened; but two other causes should be no- 
ticed. Our Sunday-schools are expending 
more money for their own work than was 
the case a decade ago. And, secondly, the 
churches themselves are running affairs 
more lavishly than heretofore; and this 
makes an indirect drain upon the Sunday- 
school, 
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Our annual contributions show the re- 
ceipt of a generous bequest from the Rob- 
ert Charles Billings estate. This sum of 
$3,000 has been permanently invested, and 
the income of it will be used in our work. 
This now makes the sum total of our per-. 
manent funds about $25,000 We appeal 
again for an enlargement of this valuable 
resource. It becomes more and more nec- 
essary that we should have an ample en- 
dowment. Those who have the welfare 
of our Unitarian churches at heart may 
well take this appeal under consideration. 

Given a larger financial backing, and cer- 
tain enterprises could be carried out which 
now halt. One is the sending of a speaker 
and lecturer to our various churches, his 
whole duty being given to that phase of our 
work; the other, the establishment of nor- 
mal school centres, few in number, but 
well directed, to assist in training Sunday- 
school teachers. The conduct of the affairs 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society is, 
as we believe, economical and businesslike; 
but there are certain results which cannot 
be achieved, however much we desire them, 
without money. Our work grows more 
aud more complex. Matters which were 
once treated in a general fashion are now 
specialized. Your directors keep a_ vigi- 
lant survey of the situation, and have a 
dozen propositions on hand where they 
can execute but one. 


“A Demonstration that Religion and Science 
Stand on the Same Rock” 


BALANCE: The Fundamental Verity. By Ortanpo J.Smiru. Offering a key to the 
fundamental scientific interpretations of the System of Nature, a definition of 
Natural Religion, and a consequent agreement between Science and Religion. 
With an Appendix containing critical reviews by 28 scientific or religious 
writers—some attacking and others sustaining the author’s position—and a 


reply by the author to his critics. 


Its claim that both 


EDWIN MARKHAM: 
and Science stand on the same rock. 
and simple, direct as a singing bullet. 


A demonstration that Religion 
The style is lucid 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Pres’t American Unitarian Associ- 
ation: Philosophy is supposed to be hard reading, but 
this book reveals force and alertness of mind, originality of 
treatment, mastery of fact and rapidity of narrative. There 
is no dodging of issues, no special pleading, no philosophical 
vocabulary. One gets the impression of a scholar who is no 
vague dreamer, but a man of affairs secure in his footing 
and certainof touch. He indulges in no questioning guesses, 

_no wistful imaginings. He not only sees facts; he also. sees 
-what facts stand for and predict. He puts, as it were, a 
candle within the ordinary things of scientific verification 
and makes them glow as with celestial light.. 
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HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON: 
Religion and Science agree is made good. 

R. HEBER NEWTON: A multum in parvo, bulking 
small, but weighing heavily. Composed of short sentences, 
clean cut, crisp and clear as the thought behind the trans- 
lucent words. 

W.H. SCOTT, Prof. Philosophy, Ohio State University: 
He is right in his conclusion that one law pervades both 
the physical and moral universe. Balance runs through all. 

BENJAMIN KIDD;*Author ‘‘Social Evolution”: In 
this book there is briefly put the secret of the social signifi- 


‘cance of all the principal religions of the world. 


GARRETT P. SERVISS: We miust follow Mr. Smith 
in his conclusion that Religion and Science meet on a com- | 
‘mon ground, 
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CO-OPERATION. 


The experience of every year convinces 
us that we require a better co-operation in 
our Unitarian organizations. Many val- 
uable enterprises could be made success- 
ful if attempted together, which fail because 
of separate initiative. The spread of our 
faith concerns all the organized forces of 
our denomination. It comes home to each 
in somé particular form; yet the general 
aim is the same, and the benefits are to be 
shared. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has tried to work with all and for 
all. Its work is naturally at the founda- 
tions of all of them. The preparation of 
the children in the right attitude and spirit 
paves the way for those who deal with the 
maturer life, We are thus integrally joined 
with the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the National Alliance, the Temperance So- 
ciety, and the Unitarian Association. The 
representatives of these various organiza- 
tions can do no better work as they go up 
and down the land than to speak for the 
Sunday-school cause at the right time and 
in the right way. 

The latest instance of our co-operation 
is the joining with the National Alliance 
in maintaining a circulating library. The 
former Loan Library conducted by us has 
been merged with the Post-office Mission 
Library of the Alliance, and now a wider 
work is to be prosecuted with the follow- 
ing title: “Circulating Library of the Na- 
tional Alliance and the Sunday School So- 
ciety.’ An attractive catalogue has just 
been published. There are nearly five hun- 
dred volumes in the library, well selected 
and comprehensive. These books will serve 
inquirers, ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who are seeking light over the coun- 
try at large The expenses of this recon- 
struction were jointly borne by both organ- 
izations, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Affairs in the Book Room at 25 Beacon 
Street have been somewhat changed. The 
retirement of Miss Frances Bowers from 
the position she has so long and conscien- 
‘tiously filled necessitated the choice of a 
successor, and for this position Mr. Philip 
C. McMurdie was selected. This depart- 
ment is now in his charge. Miss Hosmer 
still remains with her duties unchanged. 
The board of directors unanimously passed 
the following vote: ‘‘The board desires to 
put on record its high appreciation of the 
many years of Miss Bowers’s faithful and 
intelligent care of Sunday-school interests.” 
Although the termination of her services 
was July 1, her salary was continued in 
full for three months. Mr. McMurdie is 
well known to the visitors at the Unitarian 
headquarters through his work in. the Uni- 
tarian Association’s rooms for three or four 
years. Arrangements will be perfected as 
fast as possible to make our hook-room and 
its material thoroughly available to those 
who may frequent it. 

Our Western Headquarters at Chicago 
has increased its business somewhat. the 
past year. It is becoming more a centre 
for visitors who wish to know about our 
publications. The contract time_ between 
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the™ Western” Sunday School Society and 
our own organization expired last May. 
The agreement was that the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society should sustain such 
a headquarters for at least two years. Your 
directors unanimously voted to continue 
the arrangement as heretofore. A com- 
plete list of our books is kept at 175 Dear- 
born Street, in ample stock for orders. It 
is advisable for those living in the West 
to order from Chicago, unless some excep- 
tional reasons prevent. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL OBSTACLES. 


The summing up of this review of our pres- 
ent conditions seems, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory. More, indeed, could be accom- 
plished, and more we seek to reach; but, 
speaking in a mood of moderation, your 
directors are thankful for the interest, sup- 
port, and progress which can be traced. 

However, we will turn from facts to argu- 
ments, from conditions to explanations -of 
them. There are many who find the dis- 
couraging side of our work very quickly. 
Let us consider some of the hindrances to 
Sunday-school courage and growth. 

1. Certain Unitarians are fond of argu- 
ing that our recruits must come chiefly 
from adults. We must not count on the 
Sunday-schools to replenish our ranks. 
Men and women are to be drawn, here and 
there, from other denominations. Work 
in this direction should be our chief aim. 
Let the Sunday-schools perish. 

Are you prepared to accept such a state- 
ment? What are the facts behind it? I 
am willing to leave the case to any body 
of well-informed persons, who know the 
history and present condition of the Uni- 
tarian churches. It will be found that 
in the large majority of instances our best 
material has come from the Sunday-school. 
There are exceptions, freely granted and 
highly appreciated. In the West particu- 
larly, some of our Unitarian societies have 
sprung from “come-outers,’ and are sup- 
ported by them. But one of the first things 
in a healthy movement of ‘‘come-outers’’ 
and ‘‘come-overs” is to inaugurate a Sun- 
day-school, in order to make sure the church 
will live. We must not be deceived by the 
liberal tendency of the time. It is unques- 
tionably large and important, but it is re- 
luctant to organize. Many men and women 
who reject the old beliefs often go so fa® as to 
discard all. They will not take on any new 
responsibilities, and feel free to do as they 
please with their new-found liberty. 

Children who are trained in convictions, 
worship, and loyalty to the church are likely 
to be our successors. It is a delusive idea 
to rely for our denominational growth on 
converts from the unchurched and the too- 
much-churched. 

2. Many throw up their hands in despair 
because of the difficulty of getting teachers. 
It is sometimes claimed that we cannot 
'have proper Sunday-schools for lack of 
a teaching force: The capable are reluctant, 
‘and the numbers are few to draw upon at 
the best. The annual torture for our. min- 
-isters is frequently the question of ‘finding 
teachers. 

Let us not unduly magnify this difficulty, 
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It has always existed, and always will exist. 
The standard has gone up higher, and we 
require more from our teachers at the pres- 
ent time, all of which tends to lessen the 
supply. But it is generally found true that 
determined effort brings results in this di- 
rection. Sometimes we do not appreciate 
the teaching force we have. Sometimes we 
do not take pains to help the teachers and 
encourage them, and they gradually with- 
draw. Sometimes better work is done 
than we credit them with, through the force 
of their personal devotion. A teachers’ 
meeting will often bring courage and re- 
cruits. We stake too much upon the ne- 
cessity of men teachers, as though that were 
the final test of success. Get them we will, 
if possible; but let us appreciate the women 
teachers, and furnish them with all possi- 
ble assistance. When this is done, others 
will be disposed to join the ranks. They 
certainly will not.come when helps are neg- 
lected. 

3. Still another obstacle is the indiffer- 
ence of parents. Is there not a glamour 
over the past with regard to parental inter- 
est in Sunday-schools? A careful reading 
of history shows that very few homes, com- 
paratively speaking, were directly inter- 
ested in helping children in their Sunday- 
school work. Taking the Sunday-school 
work of all Christendom to-day, there are 
more homes in touch with Sunday-school 
lessons and Sunday-school affairs than ever 
before. This is not saying that matters 
are satisfactory. No doubt in the Uni- 
tarian homes there is the smallest per cent. 
of such participation. All the more need, 
then, of a change. This cannot be made 
by giving up the Sunday-school, rather is 
it to be reached by developing it. Stand- 
ing by and faithfully proclaiming the de- 
mand is the best remedy for this evil. 

4. Others are discouraged because their 
Sunday-schools are small. In many of 
these cases all the children that can be found 
in the parish are in the Sunday-school. 
That is a satisfactory start. Add, then, 
others from outside as fast as possible. 
Make. the Sunday-school democratic and 
open, then, if the numbers still continue 
few, make the quality of the work satis- 
factory, and we have accomplished all that 
any one can do. A small Sunday-school 
can be as much of a success as a large Sun- 
day-school. Numbers are valuable, but 
they are not everything. We must remem- 
ber the familiar saying that quality is even 
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better than quantity. Thirty or forty pupils 
well trained is a better showing than three 
or four hundred children superficially and 
erroneously instructed 

5. One more obstacle is worthy of men- 
tion. It lies in the critical and academic 
attitude of our own Unitarian people. They 

‘often demand that Sunday-schools shall 

be conducted in a most dry and conserva- 
tive fashion. They are opposed to modern 
methods, and are afraid of bribing pupils 
or adopting sensational allurements. All 
of which is commendable when held in a 
reasonable way, but it is useless to treat 
children as if they were grown-up people. 
We cannot get them into the Sunday- 
school; and we cannot hold them there if 
they should come in without a common- 
sense view of the exercises, attractions, and 
lessons. 

I sometimes think that many ministers 
consider a Sunday-school a lecture-room; 
and, if all the classes could be merged into 
one with a lecturer for one-half hour, that 
would be the climax of Sunday-school work. 
We do not need to adopt all the methods 
in vogue in the sister Sunday-schools of 
other denominations. That would be un- 
wise But, from what I have seen, it is 
evident that we too often go too far the other 
way, and discard helps which are appro- 
priate and valuable. The result is fre- 
quently seen in a large Sunday-school of 
some other denomination, where ours is 
gradually starving to death. Part of this 
contrast lies in a failure to make the Sun- 
day-school attractive, a lack of variety of 
methods for increasing and holding the 
membership. 


A UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL,. 


Leaving these aspects of the subject, let 
us in corclusion undertake, briefly, to state 
what the objects are for which a Unitarian 
Sunday-school stands. It is well enough 
to define ourselves, because we seem to be 
working on somewhat peculiar lines. On 
what great ends are we converging our work ? 

The central answer would be that we are 
dealing with living religion. Our main oc- 
cupation is teaching religion and applying 
it to life. And the first thing, we say, is 
that the conditions we deal with are nat- 
ural, and we are to draw out certain pos- 
sibilities in the child nature. We do not 
create or fill in, but discover and develop. 
Religion is to us a normal expression of 
man at his best. The pupil is to be faced 
the right way, and made loyal to certain 
ideals. It is expected that finally his sym- 


pathy will be enlisted for that which is| 


highest and best. There will be many 
methods to this end; but it is the self-same 
end throughout, involving growth and ful- 
filment. 

And we say in the next place, when we 
apply religion, it is coextensive with all 


existerice. No particular reservation has_ 


been made where its dominion is confined. 
The religious spirit is human in its source 
and expression. ~The divine shines through 


the human, and is ‘interpreted by human 
growth. The child is to be taught early, 


that definitions and creeds are not its true. 


fruits, We teach that religion is an every- 
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day matter, appearing in conscience and 
character and Christian courtesy. 

And, added to this, our Sunday-schools 
treat religion as a fit subject for reason. 
As Matthew Arnold once said, Christian- 
ity is to win by its reasonableness, if it wins 
at all. The Bible can stand criticism, for 
it contains truth. Religion will outlast 
argument, because it is an eternal senti- 
ment. That which is flatly contradictory 
to our intellectual judgment must contain 
some flaw. We endeavor to teach a rational 
religion, believing that to be the surest 
guarantee of faith. 

Also do we claim that religion is an essen- 
tial element in human life. It is the most 
real thing we know. From the beginnings 
of time, altars were reared; and the deepest 
facts of character are admiration, rever- 
ence,and love. ‘The forms of education may 
change, but the eternal realities of the 
moral law and religious power survive the 
passing generations. It is our endeavor 
to prove in manifold ways that the world 
cannot get on without religion. 

Along with these teachings we set forth 
the value of the churches. They embody 
the organized power of individuals. It is 
what Dr. Hale would call the “together” 
principle, by which the larger work is car- 
ried on. Thus the Sunday-schools are the 
recruiting sources for the church. Unita- 
rians must not forget this. point in their 
administration of affairs. 

So, in turn, the rising generation is en- 
dowed with one of the noblest motive powers 
that a human being can have. The chil- 
dren are taught, in language appropriate 
to their age, to understand that religion is 
to be operative and forceful. It is some- 
thing to be used, not defined and laid away. 
Honorable and befitting in its effect upon 
character, young men and young women 
shall learn that a strong religious faith con- 
fers life, and that more abundantly. 

And the final charge we give them, as 
they part from our care, is to cultivate a 
broad, catholic spirit, which shall help to 
free the world from bigotry and supersti- 
tion. Not tolerant simply, but fraternal. 
Seeking always to find the truth in other 
beliefs, while loyal to our own. A Unitarian 
Sunday-school, when at its best, graduates 
young people who have zealous feelings 
with liberal judgments. They are contri- 
butions to the increase of good will and 
Christian fellowship wherever they may go. 

Is not this a grand standard? It is 
worthy of our best labors and our strongest 
devotion. Let us pledge ourselves anew! 


George Walker. 


Hon. George Walker died in Portland, Me., 
October 7; at the age of eighty-six years. 


_He was born in Burlington, Mass., fitted for 


Harvard College, and, while a student, re- 
sided in the family of his uncle, the late 
President. James Walker. Graduating in 
1844, he came to Portland and began the 
study of law, teaching at the same time in 
the old Portland Academy. He began the | 
practice of his profession in Calais, where he 


soon achieved success nut only as a lawyer, , 
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but as an acute business man in the devel- 
opment of the lumber interests of Washing- 
ton County. In 1875 he removed to- Port- 
land, where he took his place as a citizen of 
high.character, winning great respect for his 
honor, integrity, and public spirit. As mayor 
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of the city he left a memorable record. He 
will be remembered for his friendliness, his 
kindness of temper, his charm of hospitality, 
his dignity in bearing. He is survived by 
his wife, a son, and a daughter. Joie: 


Twentieth Century Club Lectures. 


The Biblical Lectures Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club announces the fol- 
lowing courses to be given at the club-rooms, 
2 Ashburton Place, Boston: “The History 
and Literature of the Hebrews during and 
after the Exile,” four lectures by David Gor- 
don Lyon, Ph.D., D.D., on successive Satur- 
day afternoons at four o’clock, beginning No- 
vember 5; ‘‘From Prophecf to Apocalypse: 
Second Isaiah and Daniel,” eight lectures by 
Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, on 
successive Saturday afternoons, with the ex- 
ception of December 24, at four o'clock; 
“The Life and Times of Jesus,” eight lectures 
by John Winthrop Platner, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary, on Saturday after- 
noons at four o’clock, beginning February 4, 
1905. It is the purpose of this course to 
treat. the life of Jesus in its relation to con- 
temporary history and to the political, social, 
and religious life of the times. ‘The dates 
for the lectures will be February 4, 11, 18, 
25, March 4, 11, 18, 25. 

Course tickets will be sold at the following 
prices: courses by Profs. Lyon and Wood, to- 
gether, $3; course 3, by Prof. Platner, $2; 
all three courses, twenty lectures, $4; single 
admission, 35 cents. All tickets may be ob- 
tained by mail or in person from the secre- 
tary of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, on and after Monday, 
October 17. They can also be purchased at 
the door. ‘The rooms of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club will seat about one hundred and 
twenty-five persons. In case a greater num- 
ber desire course tickets a larger hall will be 
provided, notice of which will be sent to all 
ticket purchasers whose names and addresses 
are known. 

Printed outlines with lists of books will be 
furnished with each course. ‘There will be 
opportunity for questions, and the lecturers 
will aid those who desire to make a syste- 
matic study of the subjects. 

In continuation of the work begun in 1903 
the Biblical Lectures Committee has at- 
tempted in these courses to meet the demand 
for an intelligent interpretation of the Bibli- 
cal literature and history in the light of 
modern investigation and study. Teachers 
in Sunday-schools or of Bible classes will find 
the lectures directly useful in their work. 
Over three hundred persons attended the 
courses last winter. 

The Education Committee of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club announces for the eighth 
season of its University Lectures the follow- 
ing courses. First course, six lectures by Dr. 
Toyokichi Iyenaga, associate professorial lec- 
turer in political science, University of Chi- 
cago: ‘The Russo-Japanese Struggle,’ No- 
vember 12; ‘The-Russe-Japanese War and 
the Powers,’’ November’ 19; ‘‘The Problem 
of China,” November 26; ‘“‘The Missionary 
Problem in China,’ December 3; ‘‘The Rise 
of Japan,” December 10; ‘““The East and 
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West,”’ December 17. Second course, ‘‘ Nat- 
ure and the Study of Nature,” four lectures 
by L. H. Bailey, director of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University: ‘The De- 
velopment and Meaning of the Outlook to 
Nature,” Jan. 7, 1905; ‘‘The Attitude toward 
the Country as Distinguished from the City,” 
January 14, ‘The Attitude toward Educa- 
tion,” January 21; ‘‘The Evolution Point of 
View,” January 28. 

The lectures will be given in the Colonial 
Theatre, 100 Boylston Street, beginning on 
Saturday morning, November 12, at eleven 
o’clock. The sale of tickets will open at the 
box office of the theatre Saturday morning, 
October 29, at nine o’clock. ‘The price of a 
season ticket (including both courses) with- 
out reserved seat will be $2. A limited num- 
ber of seats on the floor will be reserved and 
will be sold at $3. Single admission will be 
50 cents.. Orders by mail will be filled at 
the theatre if accompanied by check and ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Not Enough Johnson. 


BY A UNIONER.* 

I was much interested in the article, ‘Too 
Much Johnson,” which was published in On- 
ward, September 6. The minister who 
wrote it believes that he has done too much 
for his union. Perhaps he has, but too 
much is better than not enough in this case. 
Lest any minister should lessen his interest 
in the union, fearing that he may do too 
much for it, I venture to write about my 
own union, which suffered from neglect by 
the minister, or, as the writer of the article 
referred to would say, ‘““Not enough John- 
son.” 

Johnson is not our pastor’s name, but we 
will for convenience call him that. He is a 
good man, a strong preacher, a splendid 
lecturer, and is deeply interested in arch- 
eology. He owns a fine stereopticon, and 
makes all the slides for his lectures. He is 
in great demand outside his own parish, and 
is often called to other States to give his 
most celebrated lectures. The lecture tours 
and his archeological studies give him barely 
time to prepare his sermons, so of course 
we could not expect him to give much time 
and energy to a new organization in his 
church. Nevertheless, when the young peo- 
ple of neighboring Universalist churches or- 
ganized local unions, we decided that we 
needed one too, and we did hope that Mr. 
Johnson would lend us the inspiration of his 
presence and the benefit of his advice. 

When we were ready to have a union, a 
few of us went to Mr. Johnson and told him 
that we had heard of the Christian Union 
and the great work it was doing, and we 
believed that there should be a union in our 
church. We told him that we were aware of 
the work involved; but*-we were willing to 
pledge ourselves to carry-it on to success. 
‘“Some-ef us feel the.need of the religious 
life which the union_affords,”’. said our. spokes- 
man, “and we would like to have your con- 
sent and co-operation in “forming a young 
people’s religious society in’ our church.” 

..Mr. Johnson put.down the-Jantern slide 
which -he--had- been examining before the 
gaslight. while our mission was being an- 
nounced to him. ‘“‘Well,” said he, ‘‘I haven’t 
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any objections that I know of. The union 
where I was pastor before I came here failed: 
from lack of interest, and I hear that a great 
many unions are not so strong as they used 
to be; but, if you think you want one, go 
ahead. I’ll come around and see how the 
thing goes.” ‘‘But, Mr. Johnson,’ said 
Leon, who spoke for us, ‘will you tell us 
how to organize our union? What is it 
necessary for us to do? How do we join 
the State and National Unions?” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied Mr. Johnson, “‘it’s so long since I had 
anything to do with a union that I really 
can’t tell you. I'll step into the national 
secretary’s office when I am at the publishing 
house, and see if he can give me some in- 
struction leaflets.” ‘‘He doesn’t seem to be 
much interested in the union,’’ said Leon, as 
we made our way home. ‘‘ Well, I guess he’s 
as much interested as yow would be, Leon 
Ryder,” said Susie Haskell, who always re- 
sents any disparagement of Mr. Johnson, “‘if 
you’d had a union die on your hands,” 

The next week we received a package of 
leaflets and an encouraging letter from the 
national secretary. He congratulated us on 
our intention to organize a union. He hoped 
and expected that it would be a success, 
He gave us the names and addresses of the 
State officers, and asked us to call on him 
if he could be of any assistance. The letter 
bore the official heading, and made us feel 
quite important. 

The next thing was to set a date for or- 
ganization. Will you believe it? Mr. John- 
son hadn’t an ‘‘open date” for three weeks, 
He was to lecture: three nights each week. 
The archeological club demanded his pres- 
ence one night, and the remaining nights 
were demanded by church functions of one 
sort or another. Well, we invited Mr. Hen- 
ton, the district superintendent, to come over 
and help us, and we organized without the 
assistance of Mr. Johnson. It was a splen- 
did meeting, and our union was launched 
with twenty members. 


Three years have elapsed since our union 
began life. Its history has been one of ups 
and downs. Ten of the original members 
remain. New ones have taken the places of 
those who have dropped out by removal or 
lack of interest. Our meetings have been 
more or less successful. Mr. Johnson has 
dropped in occasionally, and spoken a help- 
ful word; but generally he has been absent, 
for he has had a great many out-of-town . 
lectures, which have necessitated his leaving 
home Sunday night or very early Monday 
morning. Sometimes the interest in the 
union has almost died out. Once we had to 
suspend for a time. We haven’t been able to 
get the interest and support of the parish 
because the older people consider the union 
an organization that raises money for 
churches in the South and West, and takes, 
in consequence, ‘‘just so much out of our 
parish.” It would have been different if 
Mr, Johnson had been with us. But, when 
the minister does not attend the union, it is 
not easy to interest others. A great many 
times we would have been helped over hard 
places if Mr. Johnson had been with us. 

Once we had an indignation meeting. ‘If 
Mr. Johnson would take as much interest in 
live young people of to-day as he does in dead 
Egyptians of seven centuries ago,” said Leon, 
“YT think we should have a much stronger 
union.” ‘‘And if he would put in as much 
time for the union as he does on lectures,” 
added. Arthur, “‘we should have the .best 
union of all.’ ‘‘ Well,’ piped up Susie, “you 
can’t expect a minister to be interested in 
religion all the time. I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite if this-union dies on his hands.” 

. Last week we heard that Mr. Johnson had 
resigned. We have vowed that no new min- 
ister shall be called to our parish unless he 
is known to be a worker in the Christian 
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Union. If the pastor who considers that he 
has given his union ‘too much Johnson” 
will apply for our parish, we’ll vote for him, 
and take all risks. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
Church in Belmont on Titesday, November 
1. At 10.30 A.M. Rey. S. M. Crothers will 
speak on “Democracy in Religion.’”’ Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held on Wednesday, No- 
vember 2, with the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester. The speakers will be Rev. 
F. Gill, Prof. George F. Moore, Rev. C. F. 
Dole, and Rey. Christopher R. Eliot. 


The First Parish in Scituate, Rev. George 
A, Hathaway, minister, invites the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference for the autumn meeting 
Wednesday, November 2. ‘‘Means of Ob- 
taining Closer Fellowship among the Churches 
of the Conference”’ will be discussed by Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, Rev. L. C. Cornish, Mrs. Lily 
Blunt Porter, and Mr, Edward Nichols. The 

“afternoon subject is, “‘What must I do to 
be a Unitarian?” with Mr. Walter E. Sever- 
ance, Mr. Elmer L. Curtiss, and Rev. John 
Cuckson as speakers, 


Meetings. 


‘ne Inainors CONFERENCE.—The _ thir- 
tieth annual meeting was held at Hinsdale, 
lll., October 5 and 6. On Wednesday after- 
noon the ministers of the conference had 
an informal gathering, at which each set 
forth his ideals of the ministerial office and 
his methods in pursuing them. It was a 
true conference and a helpful meeting. 
Wednesday evening Rev. Parker Stock- 
dale of Aurora outlined the characteristics 
of “The Religion of the Twentieth Century,” 
holding that it will recognize the sacred- 
ness of every legitimate human interest 
and accept the results of scientific research 
as parts of a progressive revelation. It 
will be permeated by a sense of the Divine 
Immanence and be more spiritual as well 
as more rational, and will give the heart 
its full due, recognizing Love as the highest 
expression of practical religion. Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford spoke of ‘The Religion 
of the Ages.” Under various forms, with 
differing doctrines, in all ages men have 
reached out toward the larger life, and felt 
the touch of God, ‘This is the Religion of 
the Ages, the permanent power of which 
creeds and rituals are but transient sym- 
bols and partial expressions. Its spread 
and growth can be no more hindered than 
the coming of spring. It is natural for 
life to climb, a part of the great world 
process. Thursday forenoon was given to 
conference and denominational matters. 
At eleven o'clock Rev. W. M. Backus, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
gave an address, ‘‘The Relation of the State 
Conference to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.” He called attention to the lack 
of organic relation and to the administra- 
tive ineffectiveness of the Western  Con- 
ference in missionary work, owing to its 
lack of missionary funds under its own 
immediate control. Miss Murdoch and Mr. 
Smith took part in a brief discussion, and 
Mr. Backus was kept busy answering ques- 
tions from the floor. Mrs. E. N. lano 
read a paper on ‘The Alliance Outlook,” 
picturing the organization which is fast 
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becoming the most important factor in our 
church life and missionary work. The 
discussion was participated in by Messrs. 
Pulsford, Warren, and Stockdale. Rev. 
F, A. Weil of the Third Church, Chicago, 
conducted a devotional service with the 
central thought of ‘Consecration of our 
Powers.’’ Lunch was served at one o’clock, 
The afternoon session was devoted to ‘The 
Educational Church.” Rev. R. C. Bryant 
of the Church of the Christian Union at 
Rockford dealt with ‘The Church, the 
People’s University.’ Character grows, is 
not built. The new spirit in education and 
in religion share the same ideals and methods. 
Not to learn facts or to accept creeds, but 
to develop power, to cultivate character, 
is the supreme end of both education and 
religion. Culture needs to be carried through 
life, and to see that this is done is the busi- 
ness of the church. Mr. Bryant then out- 
lined the comprehensive work done by his 
church in its five study sections, and its 
support of a kindergarten, domestic science 
class, manual training class, and lecture 
system. The paper of Rev. D. M. Kirk- 
patrick of Streator, on “The Religious 
Value of Symbolic Teaching,’ was read 
by Mr. George N. Taylor. It held that 
symbols and forms are )necessary means 
to the real ends of religion, though they 
must not usurp the place of those ends. 
Classes in literature or art may minister 
to religious needs. There is every reason 
that the church should be more beautiful 
than the theatre, should have the best 
music and the best pictures. Moreover, 
the liberal church should use the cross, 
concrete symbol of self-sacrifice, and should 
more largely observe the various festivals 
of the Christian year. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of All Souls’ Church, Chicago, spoke 
of “Lincoln Centre,’ giving earnest utter- 
ance to the ideals therein embodied. The 
New Theology has won its battle, but the 
New Psychology and the New Sociology still 
await any wide acceptance. As they make 
their way, the “Seven-day Church” is in- 
evitable. The question is not whether 
Isaiah or Browning is more authoritative 
or incisive, but which in a given case is 
more effective to rouse inner life and power; 
not whether a service of worship and ser- 
mon is good, but whether it is enough. 
Life is woven of one web. We must learn 
to use the mighty force potent in industrial 
and commercial endeavor,—combination, co- 
operation, unification. Learning this, we 
learn to love each other, to step over de- 
nominational barriers. The community 
church, a ‘‘centre’ from which emanate 
influences upon every interest of life, is the 
only logical outcome. It is in accord with 
the highest psychology of our time, in ac- 
cord with Spencer’s dictum, that ‘‘Emo- 
tional forces are more directive than in- 
tellectual forces.” We need no place to 
nurse our spiritual natures, They grow by 
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the most perfect English Bible in existence,” while the 
Sunday School Times pronounces it *‘ the Standard trans- 
lation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 

Purchasers should be particular to ask for the American 
Standard Edition published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


40 years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents a 
bar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Marriages. 


In West Upton, Mass., 19th inst., by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Leander A, Snow and Mrs. Emily Harris, both of 
West Upton. 

In Boston, Mass., 18th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
Jeb Clifford Knights and Edith M. Overbeck, both of 

oston. 

In Dorchester, 12th inst., by Rev. Riehard A. Griffin, 
Peter A. Duffy and Daisy E. Morris. 

In Northampton, roth inst., by Rev. Richard A. Griffin, 
Dr. Harry S. Gilman and Lucilla S. Damon. 


Deaths. 


At Memphis, Tenn., 15th inst., Henry Scovel Spinning, 
aged forty-eight years, ten months. 


Mr. Spinning was born in Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 14, 
1855, and went to Savannah, Ga., in 1871, where he lived 
until 1887, when he changed his home to Memphis, Tenn. 
A kind friend, a loving husband and father, and a consist- 
ent Unitarian, he has gone to his reward; but his memory 
will long live in the hearts of those lett behind. 

Mr. Spinning married, in 1882, Anna, daughter of the 
late J. H. Frye of Wilton, N.H.,and she with one son 
survives him. 


At West Bridgewater, Mass., 16th inst., Benjamin Beal 
Howard, in the filty-first year of his age. 


Mr. Howard was the son of the late Benjamin and Mary 
(Ames) Howard, and was named for his grandfather, Ben- 
jamin Beal Howard, who founded the Howard Seminary 
and endowed the Unitarian church in West Bridgewater. 
Mr. Howard was an eminent and worthy citizen, entrusted 
with responsible duties by his fellow-townsmen. Year 
after year he held office as moderator, town clerk, or au- 
ditor ; for many years he was an influential member of the 
Unitarian Parish Committee; during a full quarter of a 
century he had been zealously interested as a trustee of the 
Howard Seminary, being secretary for seventeen years and 
treasurer for seven years. He rendered an efficient ser- 
vice, as a trustee of the Old Bridgewater Historical So- 
ciety. 

He was honored and beloved as a member of Fellow- 
ship Lodge of Free Masons in Bridgewater, of Howard 
Lodge of Knignts of Pythias in West Bridgewater, and 
of the Commercial Club in Brockton. 

In that city he pursued his vocation as a lawyer; and 
there, as in his native town, he was esteemed for his in - 
tegrity of character which few could equal and none excel. 

At his home, the funeral ceremonies were performed by 
his pastor, assisted by the Gerrish Quartette and the 
musical director of the Howard Seminary. At the grave, 
members of the Howard Lodge conducted an impressive 
burial service; and fifty young ladies, all dressed in white, 
from the Howard Seminary, tenderly laid flowers upon the 
casket and chanted the Lord’s Prayer. ". B, M. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Ostrich Feathers.— Attention is invited to the no- 
tice elsewhere of the H. Methot Feather Co., 53 Temple 
Place, where ostrich feathers are renovated, dyed, cleansed 
and curled, and otherwise treated in the best possible 
manner. Old feathers are made new by the addition of 
new tops, and curled on the hat if desired while patrons 
waite The well-known reputation of this establishment 
is a guarantee of the excellence of its work. 


The American Standard Revised Bible published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, is the only edition 
authorized by the American Revision Committee, whose 
endorsement appears on the back of the title-page of 
every copy. 

Dr. Price, of the Chicago University, calls this edition 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A LADY would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady, Boston or suburbs preferred. Refer- 
ence given. Wages moderate. Address * H,’’ Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


1S bye TO LET for the winter for his keep. Safe 

for lady to drive. Notafraid of anything. Weight 
1,100. Address “J,’’ Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and ha my in “Old Va.’”? 

Write for facts to one who one po £ . Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


$202 


use. The greatest spiritual leaders have 
been also workers and helpers. Their in- 
sight and spiritual power were won while 
doing things, grappling with the actual 
ignorance, sin, and misery of the world. 
To mention those of our own time only, 
we see this fact in the case of Frances Wil- 
lard, the Booths, Jane Addams. It is these 
things that have led to Lincoln Centre, a 
“social settlement”? with a new and more 
democratic name and with a religious core, 
All Souls’ Church. The following officers were 
elected at the closing business session: presi- 
dent, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. C.. W. Pearson; treasurer, Mr. 
F. F. Temple; secretary, Rev. E. C. Smith; 
missionary council, Rev. F. V. Hawley; di- 
rectors, Mrs. W. M. Backus, Mr. O. B. 
Ryon, Rev. J. L. Douthit. It was voted 
to give $40 to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; to recommend to the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference a thorough discussion 
of the subject of missionary work in the 
West, especially with regard to financial 
conditions and to the questions of the proper 
mode and centre of administrative control 
and management of missionary effort; and 
to declare the hearty sympathy of this con- 
ference with the peace movement, espe- 
cially the effort to procure a permanent in- 
ternational congress. The evening session 
was devoted to two thirty-minute addresses. 
Rev. J. V. Blake of All Souls’ Church, Evans- 
ton, spoke of ‘The Simple Church.” He 
said: “Religion is native, essential, distinc- 
tive, a part of normal life indeed, but déf- 
ferentiated from other aspects. The simple 
church is the social expression of the dis- 
tinctive thing, religion. Religion is of the 
ideal, its root is in sentiment. Actions flow 
from it and may be relgious, but are not 
themselves religion. ‘The business of the 
church is to cultivate the sentiments of trust 
and loving obedience. This is the whole 
work of the church; for this lies back of all 
else, is most fundamental, and this senti- 
ment uplifts, dignifies, and moralizes all 
the relations of life. “The world needs kinder- 
gartens, peace and temperance and hu- 
mane societies; and it will have them from 
humane men. Not to provide these socie- 
ties, but to provide the men who will bring 
all these things to pass, to hold up the 
ideal until it draws men to itself and moulds 
them into the same image, is the business 
of the simple church.” Rev. F. V. Haw- 
ley spoke of “The Holy Communion.”’ 
He said: ‘“‘The Holy Communion is fellow- 
ship in spirit, a holy contagion of one high 
soul upon its fellows, begetting loyalty to 
a leader and to his vision. ‘This is what it 
has meant historically. But higher and 
holier is the communion Jesus enjoyed with 
the great source of life and love, leading 
him to say, ‘The Father and I are one.’ 
This high fellowship is possible to all. Its 
communicants are within and without the 
churche’.”” 


Churches. 


Boston.—The fifteenth anniversary of the 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, which was Octo- 
ber 14, was celebrated at the chapel, Wednes- 
day evening, 12th inst., in the midst of a 
beautiful display of autumnal foliage, with 
which the auditorium was tastefully deco- 
rated. Mr. Horace S. Fowle gave an his- 
torical sketch of the experiences of the so- 
ciety, particularly in reference to the first 
two or three years. After his reading of this 
history, he presented the pastor, Rev. B, F, 
McDaniel, with a beautiful silver fruit dish 
and spoon,—a testimony of love and esteem 
during his five years’ pastorate. Interesting 
remarks were offered by Rey. E. R. Shippen 
and Rev. George F. Pratt,.and music and re- 
freshments were enjoyed. 
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BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) ,Society, Rev. William Lorison 
Walsh: This church has just held an an- 
niversary of more than usual interest. The 
church in Brookfield was organized, after 
many years of ‘“‘sustained preaching,” in 
1717. Thirty-seven years later-it divided, 
one part, thereafter known as ‘‘ Evangelical,”’ 
building in the first precinct, the other, 
“Unitarian,’’ remaining on the original site, 
then and later known as the third precinct. 
From the numbers of the precincts the 
churches became familiarly known as the 
“First”? and “Third,” and succeeding gene- 
rations took it for granted that the “ Evan- 
gelical” church was the older. It was the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the separation, and, as was supposed, of the 
birth of the Unitarian society, that they 
planned to celebrate. But the pastor’s re- 
searches, in preparing his historical address, 
proved beyond question that the Unitarian 
church is the original movement, it having 
retained the records, the plate, the minister, 
and the meeting-house. It was therefore 
really the one hundred and eighty-seventh 
anniversary that has just been celebrated. 
On Sunday, October 16, the celebration began 
with a communion service, in which were used 
the six pieces of plate hammered out of pure 
silver by Paul Revere, and long a precious 
possession of the church. This service was 
followed by a sermon by the pastor. On 
Sunday evening addresses were made by 
Rev. F. L. Masseck, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Spencer, Rev John Baltzly 
of Hudson, and Rev James C. Duncan of 
Clinton. On Monday morning Mr. Walsh 
gave his historical discourse, which the so- 
ciety will print, and which is a contribution 
to historical knowledge. In the afternoon 
there were two addresses. Rev. A. J. Rich, 
a former pastor, gave a sketch of Rev. 
George R. Noyes, D.D., who left the Brook- 
field pastorate to succeed Dr. Palfrey at 
Harvard Divinity School. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole then spoke on ‘‘The Holy Catholic 
Church,” an inspired and inspiring utterance. 
In the evening the final meeting was held, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York making 
an address in his happiest mood on the mean- 
ing of such a church in such a community. 
The church in Brookfield has prospered 
greatly under Mr. Walsh’s ministry, and has 
in this notable celebration taken a fresh 
impulse upward. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—AIl Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. Lewis Marsh: Services were resumed the 
first Sunday of September. A goodly con- 
gregation was in attendance, called out by 
a ‘“‘Pastoral Letter’ sent by the minister to 
each person. The attendance has been en- 
larging, and the prospect is good for a good 
year with a reasonable increase. The Sep- 
tember sermon topics were: ‘The Cause of 
Labor,” “What is Beyond?” “Preparation 
Life,” this latter by Rev. T. E. Chappell 
of Presque Isle, Me., who was in Lincoln 
visiting his parents and his Alma Mater. 
His sermon was much enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by the congregation and was printed 
in full in the State /ournal the following 
day. September 25 the pastor preached 
“An Historic Declaration of Unitarianism,” 
being a summary of the Baltimore sermon 
of Dr, Channing and the conditions which 
occasioned it. This sermon was printed in 
full by one of the daily papers and is put 
into leaflet form. Later sermon _ topics 
are: “International Peace,’ ‘The Harvest 
is Past and We are not Saved,” ‘Two 
Burning and Shining Lights,” ‘Accepting 
the Universe,” ‘The Salvation of Satan.” 
The Sunday-school is showing new vigor 
and interest. Prof. E. A. Ross, sociologist, 
is giving a series of talks before the adult 
class, which began October 16, on the follow- 
ing topics: “The Sociologist’s Point of 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Cymric . . Nov. 17 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Medi OF 
editerranean azorrs 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 
Canopic Nov.19 Romanic . . Jan, 28 
Romanic . Dec.10 Canopic. . Feb. 18 
Canopic . Jan. 7 Romanic . Mar. 11 
rst Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE. ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamship berths, address 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
304 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City. 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 170 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


G. F. JACKSON, A.G.P.A., Mex. Int. R.R., Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz, Coahuila, Mex. 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing for illustrated 
pricelist, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Department E 


y = 
OPTICIAN 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branehes at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris 


MENEELY & CO sons, 


WEST TROY, WATERVLIET. .. Se 

The True ‘‘Meneely Standard BS t.. ae 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Sest Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 
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View,’’ “New Sins and Old Sins,” ‘Race 
Suicide and the Simple Life,’ ‘“The Sub- 
jection of Women,” “War and Civilization,” 
“Human Life from the Standpoint of Evo- 
Jution,”” “My idea,” says the professor,” 
“Gs to show in these discussions just how 
deep and solid foundations may be laid 
for an answer to the question, ‘What is 
Right?” This class has also profited from 
excellent talks from Prof. W. H. Caldwell 
and Prof. P. H. Grumman, both of whom 
are to be heard further, and Prof. T. H. 
Bolton is slated for a series later. The 
Women’s Alliance have opened vigorously 
and hopefully. The business meeting, the 
first Wednesday of every month, brings out 
a good attendance and an interesting dis- 
cussion on church and denominational mat- 
‘ters. In the evening a supper is served 
which draws an attendance which generally 
fills, and often more than fills, our dining- 
rooms which will accommodate one hundred 
and fifty persons. After supper there is a 
social gathering with aninformal programme, 
giving the people a chance to get acquainted 
with each other, Between these monthly 
meetings the East and the West Kensing- 
tons call the women together. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: 
The work has moved along pleasantly and 
successfully for the past six months. A 
birthday party in June netted $45, and the 
fair in August $121.50. Thanks are due to 
many Alliances and many friends for gen- 
erous assistance, ‘The little history of Rowe, 
“Amid Rowe Hills,’ has been published, 
and is selling well. The Alliance has taken 
up the study of A. W. Gould’s book, ‘‘The 
Beginnings,” and the Shakespeare class is 
reading “The Merchant of Venice.” The 
out-of-town services have been carried on 
since May 1, and about 650 people have thus 
far been reached by them. A union church 
has just been organized at Monroe Bridge, 
Mass., as a result of these meetings. Rev. 
John Day of Dorchester preached here July 
17. In the midst of success the church is 
meeting with a great loss in the removal to 
Highland Springs, Va., of its able treasurer 
and his active and devoted wife, who is 
also treasurer of the Alliance and a member 
of the parish committee. It will be hard to 
fill their place in the church and in the 
community. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—May Memorial Church, 
Rey. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. A. W. Clark: 
The members and friends of the church 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Calthrop’s birthday on Friday, October 
14. Supper was served in the church par- 
lors to an unusually large company, Dr. and 
Mrs. Calthrop occupying seats at the head 
of the room, All who came brought a single 
American beauty rose in honor of the birth- 
day. The programme for the evening was in 
the hands of Mr. Salem Hyde, whose address 
was a fitting tribute to a great soul. Ad- 
dresses, as follows, were made by various 
members of the congregation: ‘‘ Dr. Calthrop 
as a Preacher,’’ Mrs. E. S. Jenney; “Dr. 
Calthrop on the Platform, at Home and 
Abroad,” Rev. A. W. Clark; ‘‘Dr. Calthrop 
in the Browning Club,” Miss Minnie Pease; 
“Dr. Calthrop in the Boys’ Club,” Mr. C. F. 
Bennett; ‘Dr, Calthrop in Woman’s Work,” 
Mrs. C. F. Brayton; ‘‘His Early Life in Eng- 
land,” Mr. George A. Dana; “His Early 
Life in America,’ Mr. James Barnes; ‘‘As a 
Teacher,” Dr, J. H. Halsted; ‘As a Citizen,” 
Mr. James Barnes; ‘‘ Asa Friend,” Mr. C. W. 
Snow. Dr. Calthrop’s response to these ad- 
dresses was singularly happy in its expression. 
The occasion will live as a memory of tender 
and rich association. The May Memorial 
Church counts itself greatly blest in having 
had its beloved past or during a continuous 
ministry of thirty-six years, 
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SLEEP FOR SALE 


Ee 


ul 
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The only man who can afford to trifle 


with his sleep is the man whose time is of 
no value when awake. 
' is largely dependent on the brand of sleep 
—— 7 I you buy. 


Mental acuteness 


, 


For one really can “buy” sleep,— at 


least many have bought their freedom from 
insomnia by a change of the conditions 
under which they have been sleeping, 
You need a good bed. 


This month we are making the 


lowest prices ever quoted in Boston for Brass Bedsteads. 


Hereis an extra heavy frame for $25. 


Bearin mind that these 


are not the “‘flimsy”’ thin tubing which dents and dullsina 
month’s wear, but standard goods, fully warranted. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


428 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicueor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. i 

No. 2, THe ConGrgeGATIONAL MgtuHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. As 

No. 6, CHuRcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. , 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
ud ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.so per hundred. if 

No. 9. Tue BreatuH oF Lirgz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosgpH Prigstitey: The Old Unitarianism and ! 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

er hundred. 

No. 14. HAT _O‘CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. | 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED ouUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No, 23. A WorkINnG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAn Unrrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THe CuristiAN CuurcH. B 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29, THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THR RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Boop or CurRisT. By 
ner James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘*‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
| ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, 1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS) 2%": 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress SL, Boston ' 272 Congress Street = ‘ : 


1, The Interpretation of Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Shall I get off this end of the car?’ 
asked a lady of the conductor. ‘‘Suit your- 
self, ma’am,” he replied. “Both ends 
stop.’’—Exchange. 


“Could you suggest some suitable badge 
for our ‘Don’t Worry Club’ ?”’ asked the type- 
writer boarder. ‘How would a pine knot 
do?” asked the Cheerful Idiot —Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


“My friends,” said the minister, “look 
at the hens when they drink. There’s 
not ane o’ them but lifts its heid in thank- 
fulness, even for the water that is sae com- 
mon, Oh that we were a’ hens!’”—Ex- 
change. 


One man met another who spoke of his 
wife as Peggy, and this conversation fol- 
lowed: ‘‘Isn’t your wife’s name Elizabeth?” 
“Yes.” ‘Why then do you call her Peggy?” 
“Why, Peggy is short for Pegasa.’’ “‘Peg- 
asa! What’s that?” ‘‘Why it’s the femi- 
nine of Pegasus. Masculine Pegasus, im- 
mortal steed; feminine, Pegasa, eternal nag.” 


An English tourist was being driven on 
an outside car through the Donegal High- 
lands. He remarked to the jarvey: “I 
notice that, when you speak to your friends 
on the road, you invariably do so in’ Irish, 
but, when “you address your horse, you in- 
variably do so in English. How is this?” 
The answer was conclusive. ‘‘Musha, now 
isn’t English good enough for a baste like 
him ?’—Christian Life, 


A small boy, who had been forbidden 
from going in swimming too often, returned 
home one day with unmistakable signs that 
he had been in the water. When his 
mother remonstrated, he replied, “Yes, I 
know, mother, I did wrong, but I was 
tempted.” “But how did you happen to 
have your bathing suit with you?” ‘Well, 
I took it along, thinking I might be 
tempted.”’—Congregationalist. 


The New Orleans Picayune tells the story 
of a man who ordered his negro servant to 
clean his trousers. Charlie had long cov- 
eted those trousers, and after two days of 
inactivity brought them back. ‘‘’Scuse me, 
boss,” he said, ‘but ’claih to gracious, seem 
like Ah cain’t git dat spot out no way.” 
“Did you brush it?” ‘“‘Yasseh.’”’ ‘Scour 
it?” “Yasseh. ’Pear like Ah done ev’y- 
thing, but Ah jes’ cain’t git it out no way.” 
“Well, did you try ammonia?” ‘‘No, seh! 
No, seh!”’ exclaimed Charlie, with a delighted 
snicker. “‘Ah didn’t try ’em on me yit, seh, 
but Ah knows dey’ll fit!” 


I am an ancient crocodile, 
I saw Osiris feasts of yore; 
By day I sun me in the Nile, 
By night lay eggs upon the shore. 


I love to bask when weather’s fine, 
But daily for my meals I work; 
On Moors I generally dine, 
On Sundays I prefer a Turk! 


One night, when stars in thousands fell, 
Awe-struck, before the Sphinx I lay; 
Prayed her, from lore of ages, -tell 
Deep truth, to guide me on my way, 
‘The seeress moved her awful breast, 
Speech issued from those lips of dread, 
“Kat only what thou canst digest!” 
The riddle of my life was read! 
—From the German, by S. R. Calthrop, 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD# 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes fromthe foundries of 
Barbedienne,Golin 8 others. 
1} Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
| Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1902. ..0. cee seve vereceeese $35,784,010.50 
ETABILETIRS: 5... discossitiecsccskiecee dees 3ajk6qM0O7K 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 

Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 5 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. = 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Southern casks, OXxXmor 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 


1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 


County, N.Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


= 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 


65 


OPP. BOYLSTON S 
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Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and. outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. II- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
__. Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 588, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tux Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 

Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 

catalogue address the President, : 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


Individual 


Stron 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. . PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN H.PraAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


